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PAN-AMERICAN {3 TST ISSUED 


EXPOSITION 
The most complete book yet published 


A GRAND EVENT 


coupled with a ride over the Great 
Double Track Scenic Highway the 


LEHIGH VALLEY 


RAILROAD 











on “Tue Use or Lustres.” This work 
will prove alike invaluable to Professional 
and Amateur Decorators. The author, 
Mrs. Fanny Rowell, of the New York 
Society of Keramic Arts, carefully de- 


scribes in detail the use of each lustre, also 

Between NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA and 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS 


its combination with other lustres, with 
gold and with color. The book is replete 


with new ideas, and should be in ever 
affords an experience that is a veritable delight. The . y 


route is through one of the most picturesque regions of 
America. 
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Keramic studio. Price, 50 cents. 
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Low Fares 


Account Pan-American Exposition 


For illustrated descriptive matter, address CHAS. S. LEE, General 
Passenger Agent, New York, enclosing stamp. 
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REPOUSSE TOOLS—Everything ss: Beginner 


Shears, . . ‘ ; $3.00 Blow Pipe, ‘ $3.00 
Files, ° : ° -30 anvils and a ee 


¥ 








Tracers, ° ‘ 35 “ | Anvils and ° ‘ ‘ 1.00 amyl 
Punches, . ° - $0.35to.50 ‘* | Stakes, weight 
Mat, ° ° . . 35to.50 ‘* | Planishing Hammers, . ‘ -60 up 
Chasing Hammers (with handle), , 1.00 “ | Mandrels, ° . ‘ 60 “ 
Pliers, . . ° ‘ 1.00 ‘* | Dividers, . 5 ‘ R -50 
Chasers (Cement), " ‘ «30 per Ib. 66 with pencil attachment, F 85 
Tripoli, . ° 30 “* | Ball Pene Hammers, ‘ , -75 
Asbestos (in sheets), . . 25 ‘* | Raising Hammers, ° ° 3-00 
Boxwood (saw dust), Io ‘** | [iallets, ‘ ; ; ‘é .60 
Bellows, ° A ‘ 5.00 Tool Racks, j , : 15 

















The following set for the beginner in Repoussé work will be sent on receipt of price, $7.00 :— 
one pair of shears, two files with handles, three tracers, three punches, one matting tool, one chasing 
hammer and handle, a square foot of brass, twenty-two-gauge, and one pound of Chaser’s Cement. 
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WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


Ideal’ Oil Color Box 


Contains.—One Oil Tube each, 
Burnt Sienna, Chrome Yellow, Emer- 
ald Green, Flake White, Gold Ochre, 
Crimson Lake, Ivory Black, Light Red, 
Prussian Blue, Purple Lake, Raw Um- 
ber, and Vandyke Brown ; three Lon- 
don made Red Sables; six London 
made Bristle Brushes; one Mahogany 
Palette ; one Palette Knife, 3% inches; 
one Palette Cup; one Bottle Linseed Oil; 
one Bottle English Distilled Turpen- 
tine, packed in a handsome japanned 
tin box, 11x6x1¥% inches. 


Price, = $2.50 


This box can be refilled at any Art 
store throughout the United States. 


For Sale by Artist Material Dealers 
throughout the United States. 


; 
; 
; 
; 
; 
; 
; 
; 
; 
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; 
; 


your dealer doés not sell our Materials, send us his name and yours; we will see that you 


are supplied. 


Winsor & Newton, Ltd. 


FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38 Rathbone Place, London, Eng. 
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Coolcy’s Golds, 
Bronzes, Oils, etc. 


Are for sale at all leading Art 
Material stores, and by jobbers 
of Artists Supplies, or can be 
had direct from us. We are 
also Importers and Dealers in 


White China 
for Decorating 


and we make a specialty of 
Matching Broken Sets 
of every description. . . 
Our new Illustrated Catalogue sent on 
receipt of 20 cents, which amount is de 
ducted from first order for china, or re 


funded on return of catalogue in good 
condition. Catalogue /ree to old customers 


Address, mentioning THE ART AMATEUR 
Boston 
China Decorating Works 


(Established 186c) 
38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. 
L. Cootey, Proprietor 
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CHAS. SEDELMEYER 


6 Rue de la Rochefoucauld, 
PARIS 


Galleries of High-Class 


OLD MASTERS AND 
BARBIZON SCHOOL 








Fi aintings 


Selected Etchings. 











Limited Editions, 


Has just issued the fifth volume of 
The Complete Work of Rembrandt 


by WILHELM Bope. There will be eight volumes, 
containing the reproductions in heliogravure of 
all the Master's pictures, with their descriptions 
and their history. The richest and most extensive 
book ever published of any painter. Subscription 
price for the complete work : $520 for the Edition 


de Luxe, on Japan paper ; $320 for the edition on 
Holland paper. 


BLAKESLEE GALLERY 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. a Street, N. Y. 


Early Dutch, 
Flemish, and English 


:: PAINTINGS: : 
DURAND-RUEL 


EXPERT AND IMPORTER OF 
ANCIENT 


and MODERN Paintings 


389 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


(Corner 36th Street) 











New York office of the largest and most 16 RUE LAFFITTE 
important Art Galleries in Paris AND 11 RUE LEPELLETIER 


CURIOS———— 
Oriental Porcelains 
Jades 
Bronzes 
Ivories 
Lacquers 
Crystals 
Rugs and Stuffs 


363 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
COR. 34TH ST., OPPOSITE THE WALDORF. 


ARNOLD & LOCKE 


GLASS STAINERS 
AND DECORATORS 
OFFICE, SHOW ROOMS, AND FACTORY 
250 AND 252 FULTON STREET 


OVINGTON BUILDING. 


EOWARD 8S. ARNOLD BROOKLYN, N. Y; 


ALEX. 6. LOCKE 
EDWARD TIDDEN 





























EDWARD BRANDUS | 


Ancient and Modern 
Paintings 


ART GALLERIES 


391 Fifth Ave., New York, Bet. 36th and 37th Sts. 
16 Rue de la Paix, Paris 


GOUPIL & CO. 


BOUSSOD, VALADON & CO. 





PAINTINGS, BRONZES, and 
WORKS OF ART 





303 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
N. E. Corner Thirty-first Street 


BONAVENTURE’S GALLERIES 


Oil Paintings, Water Colors, 
Etchings and Engravings 


Extra Illustrated and Finely Bound Books 
Catalogues Sent on Application 


6 WEST 334 STREET 





(Opposite the Waldorf) 


THE DOWDESWELL 
GALLERIES 


16 and 18 West 30th Street, New York 


and 


160 New Bond Street, London 


Paintings by Old [lasters of the Italian, 
Netherlandish and British 
Schools 


How a Stained 
Glass is Made 


To those interested we will be pleased 
to send an IIlustrated Booklet, also 
of the Mission Building. 

J. & R. LAMB 


23, 25 and 27 Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


HEINIGKE & BOWEN 
STAINED GLASS MAKERS 


Memorial Windows, Memorial Bronzes 
and Brasses 
24 and 26 EAST 13th ST., 
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Copyright 1901, by The Baker & Tayior Co. 


From Woodland and Meadow 
“TWILIGHT” 
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MY NOTE BOOK 


»HE artists and art dealers 
are flocking back to town. 
Mr. Theobald Chartrain will 
be here in November and 
Mr. Raimundo de Madrazo 
is expected in January. It 
is understood that a large 
number of “one man” ex- 
hibitions will take place this 
winter. The seventy-fifth 
annual exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design will take place at the 
Fine Arts’ Building, No. 215 West Fifty-seventh 
street, from January 3 to February 1, 1902. Pictures 
will be received on December 16 and 17. Among 
the artists represented at the exhibition of black and 
white portraits at the Lenox Library are Rajon, 
Klameng, Gavarni, Desmoulin, Sartain, Wolf, C. W. 
Allers and T. Johnson. The works attracted con- 


siderable attention. 
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Joun La FArGE has completed the stained-glass 
window for the Ames Memorial Church at North 
Easton, Mass., and it is now on exhibition at the 
National Arts Club. Its subject is “Wisdom,” and 
it shows two figures standing and one seated. The 
background is of Renaissance architecture. The 
height is seventeen feet and the width twelve feet. 

During the coming season the National Arts Club 
will hold a number of exhibitions, among them the 
plans for city buildings, etc., suggested by the Munici- 
pal Art League; the arts and crafts of the American 
Indian; the work of the American artist-artisan will 
also be shown in connection with that of European 
and Oriental craftsmen. 

aK ok ok 

THERE were five hundred and sixty pictures await- 
ing the International Jury when they met at Pitts- 
burg. The sixth exhibition of the Carnegie Art In- 
stitute will open on Thursday, November 7, when 
the prize winners will be announced, and addresses 
will be made by ex-President Cleveland and by John 
W. Alexander. Owing to John La Farge’s illness, 
he was not able to attend the sessions of the jury; 
the other members, who were all present, were Ed- 
mond Aman-Jean, Paris; Robert W. Allan, Vondon; 
John W. Alexander, New York; Frank W. Benson, 
Salem, Mass.; Thomas Eakins, Philadelphia; Fred- 
erick W. Freer, Chicago; Winslow Homer, Scarboro, 
Me.; Clarence Marshall Johns, Pittsburg, and Robert 
William Vonnoh, Rockland Lake, N. Y. 

The two foreign members of the jury are artists of 
considerable note; each is making his first visit to 
this country, and in accordance with custom, the 
Carnegie Institute is paying all their expenses, in 
liberal style, including their ocean passages. Robert 
W. Allan, the Glasgow marine painter, won honor- 
able mention last November at Pittsburg for his “All 
Hands on Deck.” He is a strong, virile artist. Ed- 
mond Aman-Jean, the Frenchman, is a particularly 
fortunate choice, and though he speaks no English, 
and is said to have been desperately nervous at the 
idea of crossing the Atlantic, he willingly expressed 
his views regarding American art to a representative 
of the Pittsburg Dispatch. The interview is published 
on another page. 

* * x 

Tue funds for the proposed building of thé Acad- 
emy of Design, on Cathedral Parkway, Morningside 
Heights, seem to be decidedly slow in coming in, 
though the strongest efforts have been made by the 
committee. If they are not successful, the progres- 


146 


sive element in the organization will most likely urge 
that fact as a reason for abandoning the uptown site 
and inviting contributions upon the basis of a loca- 
tion nearer the art centre of the city. It is proposed 
to raise a building fund of $500,000, a maintenance 
fund of $500,000, and an endowment fund of $250,090, 
to which last over $75,000 has been subscribed. 

J. Carroll Beckwith, chairman of the ways and 
meaias committee of the academy, has issued a cir- 
cular letter, in part as follows: 

“After a successful and steadily advancing career 
of over seventy-five years, the National Academy of 
Design, as one of the earliest established art institu- 
tions of the country, pursues a coysistent and con- 
servative course, and its officers and members most 
earnestly desire to continue in a worthy manner the 
development of art in the United States. 

“An opportunity is thus offered every public spir- 
ited man and woman to assist us by subscription and 
by endowment to provide and firmly establish in 
perpetuity in very truth a home for American art, 
preserving its traditions, educating its students, hon- 
oring its masters. 


WitH its $5,000,000 from the estate of the late 
Jacob S. Rogers, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, a 
writer in the Sun points out, will have trouble in dodg- 
ing persons who want to add to its collections, for a 
consideration, every sort of object that a museum 
could possibly need, and a great many that it could 
not use. Director L. P. di Cesnola, Curator George 
H. Story, of the department of paintings, and the 
others in authority will find directness more neces- 
sary, from now on, than diplomacy. Such a fund, 
from which the income at even 3 per cent. would be 
$150,000 a year, should make the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art independent of any one man or body of 
men, and this liberty of action will no doubt be great- 
ly appreciated by those who have been more often 
fettered than the public is aware. As was suggested 
in the Mail and Express when the bequest was made 
public, the Museum should be carefully gone over, 
as soon as practicable, with the aim of weeding out 
of the galleries such pictures (at least one hundred) 
and other objects as would be of more public service 
in the Museum’s storerooms or cellars than exposed 
to public view. 

OK Kk 1K 

Tue rage for antique silver is fairly notorious ; per- 
haps the least accountable feature of the business is 
the high valuation of old “apostle” spoons. A great 
many have been sold in recent years, but in most 
cases only single specimens are obtainable. In 1898 
an Elizabethan spoon dated 1589 was sold by auction 
in London for £19, and others realized from £1 to 
£17 each. Mr. Butler, a well-known London auc- 
tioneer, estimates that a complete set of fourteen 
would realize little short of 1,000 guineas. A set of 
eight, dated 1527, was sold in 1890 for £252, and two 
sixes in 1892 for £400. The record price was reached 
in 1898, when Messrs. Sotheby, the London auc- 
tioneers, sold a seal top spoon of the sixteenth cen- 
tury for £30 10s. This weighed one ounce, six pen- 
nyweights, and was intrinsically worth a little over 
3 shillings. The Avery collection of spoons in the 
United States is probably the finest in existence, in- 
cluding as it does 300 specimens of all ages. Old 
Irish potato rings are also much sought after by 
collectors; at recent sales they have sold for nearly 
£5 an ounce. 

Although less valuable than antique silver, “Shef- 
field plate” is much prized by connoisseurs. This is 
a combination of copper and silver, a thin sheet of 
silver being welded upon a thick piece of copper, and 
then rolled out to the required size for manufactur- 
ing. Its value depends largely upon the condition of 
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the surface, as it is a sine qua non among collectors 
that “Sheffield plate” must remain in its original state. 

One of the most recent hobbies for which the deal- 
ers cater is the collection of old picture watch dials. 
These are sometimes genuine enamels, and occa- 
sionally (and not less valued) hand painted. Scriptural 
episodes were very commonly selected for treatment 
by these old dial painters. The earliest specimens of 
enameled dials date from the seventeenth century, 
but the majority of those to be found in the shops are 
probably at the most 100 years old. Very high prices 
are put upon the small mourning brooches so com- 
monly worn by our grandmothers; those containing 
a centrepiece for hair and a surrounding border of 
pearls are chiefly in vogue. Two or three guineas are 
often obtained for good specimens.—Chambers’s 
Journal. 

a 

AMONG the important pictures just placed on ex- 
hibition at the galleries of Mr. Julius Oehme, No. 384 
Fifth avenue, are a landscape by Harpignies, four 
examples of Henner, an important water-color by 
Detaille on the subject of Bonaparte crossing the 
Alps, a rarely fine Ziem, “The Quai of Marseilles,” 
and several examples of Mauve, Schreyer and Fritz 
Thaulow. 

x ok Ok 

Mr. C. W. KrausHaar has placed on exhibition 
at his galleries, No. 200 Fifth avenue, an important 
painting by Fritz Thaulow, which was exhibited at 
the recent Champ de Mars Salon. It is called “Win- 
ter in Norway.” Mr. Kraushaar is also showing sev- 
eral dry prints by Helleu, including three of the 
Duchess of Marlborough and a set of advanced proofs 
of the photogravures of the five Fragonards pur- 
chased by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 


ok *k as 


Books, prints and relics of King Alfred the Great 
and his time—A. D. 849 to go1—will be placed on 
exhibition by the New York Public Library, in co- 
operation with the Alfred Millennial Committee, at 
the Lenox Building, Fifth avenue and Seventieth 
street. : 

Ancient documents, and rare works relating to 
King Alfred as the founder of English literature, are 
shown in the collection lent by Columbia University, 
and gathered from the archives of the Astor and 
Lenox libraries and other sources. 

Among the articles shown is a reproduction of the 
Alfred jewel, the only personal relic of the King 
known to be in existence. 

In separate cases are shown works by King Alfred, 
his laws, his will, biographies and histories of his 
time. 
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AxeL H. Haic, who has made himself widely 
known by his etchings of cathedral interiors, has 
added a new plate to his list, showing the nave and 
choir of Cefalu Cathedral. If Mr. Haig keeps on he 
will soon have to bemoan the fact that there are no 
more cathedrals to conquer. 

* * * 


THERE is a painting of Lec aardo da Vinci’s famous 
picture, “The Virgin of the Rocks,” in Paris and 
another in London, and for some time there has 
been a warm discussion as to which of the two is the 
original work, each city claiming that it has the orig- 
inal, and that the other city has only a copy. Until 
a few days ago all that was known about this painting 
was that it first appeared in the Church of the Con- 
ception, at Milan. A document signed by Leonardo 
and by Ambrosio Preda, another artist, informs us 
that the painter, after he had finished “The Virgin 
of the Rocks,” executed another work, in conjunction 


with Preda, and that he demanded from the fraternity 
which had bought them either prompt payment for 
the two works or their immediate restitution. 

The question then was, Did the fraternity restore 
“The Virgin of the Rocks” to the painter? Some say 
that it did; moreover, they add that Leonardo sub- 
sequently sold the painting to Francis I., and for this 
reason they claim that the original work can only 
be in Paris. On the other hand others claim that the 
painting was not given back by the fraternity, but re- 
mained in the Church of the Conception until the 
close of the eighteenth century, when it was taken 
to London. An apparently decisive answer to this 
question is now given by Francesco Malaguzzi, a 
well-known authority on art. While recently search- 
ing in the Church of the Conception he found an in- 
ventory dating back to the year 1781, and in it men- 
tion was made of the work which Da Vinci executed 
in conjunction with Preda, but not a word did it con- 
tain about “The Virgin of the Rocks.” From this 
fact, it is said that art critics throughout Europe are 
becoming convinced that the famous painting was 
given back to Leonardo by the fraternity, and, if so, 
it naturally follows that the original work is in Paris 
and not in London. 
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Mr. GEORGE JULIAN ZOLNAY, the sculptor, has 
been decorated by King Charles of Roumania with 
the insignia of the order of “Bene Merenti,” which is 
the equivalent of the French decoration “Pour la 
Merite.” This order, which is divided into three 
classes, was created by the present King of Roumania 
about twenty years ago, and is reserved for distin- 
guished artists, scientists and men of letters. The in- 
signia of the first class, which is the one conferred 
upon Mr. Zolnay, consists of a gold medal the size of 
a Mexican silver dollar, bearing upon one side the 
effigy of the King, and upon the other the inscription, 
“Bene Merenti,’ or “well merited.” The medal is 
suspended upon a purple ribbon having a silver edge. 
It is intended to be worn on state occasions, affixed 
to the left breast, and court etiquette requires that if 
the recipient is in Roumania he shall avail himself of 
the first opportunity to personally thank the monarch 
for the honor conferred. In 1898 Mr. Zolnay went to 
Florence, Italy, to execute in marble a statue in 
memory of Miss Winnie Davis, which had been or- 
dered by the Daughters of the Confederacy. While 
he was at work Mr. D. C. Istrade, Secretary of State 
of Roumania, saw the statue, and admired it so much 
that he commissioned Mr. Zolnay to make a plaster 
cast of it for the art museum of the Royal Academy, 
at Bucharest. Some time afterward King Charles, 
who is an enthusiastic patron of the fine arts, visited 
the museum and there saw this replica. He expressed 
delight when told that the sculptor was formerly one 
of his subjects and the son of a distinguished lawyer 
of Bucharest. A few weeks later His Majesty in- 
formed the Secretary of State of his purpose to con- 
fer a decoratiou upon Mr. Zolnay. Examples of Mr. 
Zolnay’s work may be seen in various sections of the 
United States. His bust of Edgar Allan Poe, which 
graces the University of Virginia, has attracted the 
attention of two continents, and is to-day the ad- 
mitted portrait of the poet. His statue of Jefferson 
Davis and the Winnie Davis memorial, both of which 
are in Richmond, Va.; the Confederate soldiers’ mon- 
ument at Owensboro, Ky., and the statue of Sam 
Davis (“the rebel spy’), at Nashville, Tenn., have 
been much admired. 

* * * 


“THE principal Italian antiquity dealers have 
formed a trust,” says the Rome correspondent of the 
Daily Mail, “in order to raise prices and to exploit 
the growing needs of American buyers.” 
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A FEATURE of the coming season of art sales will 
be that of the late Comte de Toulouse-Lautrec. His 
pictures include some crude studies from a moral 
point of view which it would be criminal, from an 
artistic point of view, to destroy. Dealers say the 
pictures will sell for their weight in banknotes. It is 
also said that the works of the early impressionists 
will again be in great demand. 

* * * 

It is reported that the Hotel de Ville has just been 
the scene of a most remarkable theft of a picture by 
Berthelon, hung in the Salon des Lettres, which was 
cut out of its frame and carried off. It is supposed 
that the picture, which measured 1.70 métres by 
eighty centimetres, was cut out by one of a group of 
tourists visiting the building. The thief must have 
concealed himself behind the pillars till the custodian 
and visitors left and then accomplished his theft. 

ok aK ok 

Tue Rev. Dr. William Copley Winslow, Vice- 
President for the United States of the Egyptian Ex- 
ploration Fund, announces that the London com- 
mittee has voted to present to the Chicago Museum 
the curious bar of gold found at the royal tombs of 
Abydos. An exact facsimile has been received by 
Dr. Winslow and placed in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. It has been mounted on black marble 
and is about five inches long. The name of Aba is 
incised on the cartouche, such as it then was, and 
probably dates about 4750 B. C. Near the top of 
the bar is a hole, which causes Dr. Winslow to sug- 
gest that it was used for ornamental purposes, but 
Prof. Petrie thinks that its purpose was unknown. 
At the lower end is a close cross hatching, and the 
same is on the under side near the upper end. 

ok * ok 

Tue people of London, by the kindly thought of 
the King, are now enjoying a rare art treat. By the 
royal command there is now to be seen at Leighton 
House one of the most remarkable pictures of the 
last century. It is a picture which made all who 
visited the Royal Academy during the year 1855 re- 
joice to think that English art had a new man of rare 
promise to carry on its traditions of color and 
draughtsmanship. Young Leighton was but twenty- 
three years old when he painted Cimabue’s “Ma- 
donna,” which was carried in procession through the 
streets of Florence. He was only a lad of eighteen 
when he worked out his great sketches for the famous 
picture. The “versatile young dog,” as Thackeray 
called him, and who, Thackeray prophesied, one day 
would run Millais hard for the presidency of the 
Academy, took all hearts by storm with the grace of 
movement exhibited in this brilliant tableau. The 
Queen purchased the picture for Buckingham Palace, 
and there it hung ever since, seen but by a few. Now 
it is enshrined for a short time where everybody may 
see it, in very harmonious surroundings, the interest 
attaching to the picture being heightened by the 
sketches and studies for its different parts that hang 
beside it. 

¢ #0 

AN interesting bit of information comes from Meis- 
sen, Saxony. Max Freyer, a maker of ocarinas in 
that city, has perfected a process by which he can 
turn out mandolins and violins of porcelain, the ad- 
vantage lying in the clearer tone of the instruments. 
It is said that leading musicians, who have seen the 
first porcelain instruments turned out, have only 
praise for the innovation, which is to be patented in 
every country in the world. 

-s = 

ORIGINAL posters by Maurice Biais, one of the 
most modern of young Frenchmen, may be seen at 
the new gallery of Max Williams, No. 397 Fifth 
avenue. Joun W. Van Oost. 


Amateur 
MEN’S PORTRAITS—SELECTION OF COSTUME 


THE question of costume is one worthy of serious 
attention on the part of the student, exercising as it 
does a decided influence in a successful portrait. We 
have already spoken of what a mere change in the 
shape of a collar will do for a man; an unfamiliar 
style of coat has also its influence, which, however, 
is not always a disadvantageous one. Sometimes anew 
cut of lapel, or sleeve, will be an improvement, reveal- 
ing good lines and concealing ungraceful angles in a 
manner which the artist will be quick to notice. Even 
such a trifle as the cravat has its importance, being 
often of value as a note of color, when the coat and 
vest are all dark; and whether this be a high or 
low vest is a question to consider, with its corre- 
sponding display of shirt front. 

The old painters had the advantage of us in the 
matter of costume, and the portraitist of to-day looks 
with envy at the powdered wigs, buff vests, lace ruf- 
fles, cocked hats, silk stockings, and diamond buckles 
which almost in themselves made a picture. All these 
gorgeous accessories, judiciously utilized, sometimes 
helped to cover the actual insignificance of an indi- 
vidual, and assisted largely in the production of an 
ancestor worthy of transmission to coming genera- 
tions; while to those who were endowed naturally 
with a noble and dignified presence, they added a pic- 
turesque environment. The dismal impression pro- 
duced by the array of black coats in a recent exhibi- 
tion where men’s portraits predominated warn one to 
take the hint, and look for picturesqueness in costume 
when possible. An artist should prevail upon his 
sitter to grant him this advantage. Let us have the 
officer in his uniform, the cardinal in his crimson, 
and though “his Honor” may omit the wig, the 
university mortar-board and hooded gown, if one 
has earned the right to wear them, will confer in 
themselves a distinctive interest. A fur-lined coat or 
cape thrown over the back of a chair in which the 
sitter is placed lends variety to the severe lines of a 
civilian’s ordinary dress, while a fur cap and pair of 
gloves !ying on a convenient table are suggestive 
accessories, adding significance to the composition. 
If, however, this gentleman should never be in the 
habit of wearing such a cap or cloak, his own familiar 
style of out-door garments must be accepted, and the 
picturesque effect obtained through the management 
of the shadow. A fur rug may be substituted for the 
cloak, and this, carelessly thrown over the back of 
his chair, gives a richness of effect and softness of 
outline which relieves agreeably the rather severe 
contours of a conventional cloth costume. The back- 
ground in any such arrangement is necessarily of 
great importance in balancing the composition; but 
as this is a subject about which there is much to be 
said, its discussion will be deferred to a later chapter. 





“In sketching a street view, my principal difficulty 
is to get at the same time the particular expression of 
each person passing, and the character of the crowd 
as a whole. For crowds have their characters as well 
as individuals. A crowd of stockbrokers has not the 
aspect cf a crowd of laborers, and it is not enough to 
note the personal types of which each is composed; 
they come together differently, and form a different 
sort of mass. It is so in all other cases. A group of 
officers off duty holds itself together in a different 
way from a group of citizens ; and you may tell further 
off than you can distinguish details a throng of car- 
riages from a lot of hackney coaches. But it is 
necessary to give individuals, too. 

“Because of my cultivating this habit of observa- 
tion, some critics call me a philosopher. Well, there 
is no harm in that. But what I claim to be, and aim to 
be, is an artist, and I let my brush think.” 
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“FAIRY FROST WORK.” FROM THE ILLUSTRATION BY CHARLES E. MAXWELL 
From Woodland and Meadow Copyright 1901, by The Baker & Taylor Co. 





“THE ROAD TO THE RIVER.” FROM THE ILLUSTRATION BY GUY B. STEARNS 
From Woodland and Meadow Copyright 1901, by The Baker & Taylor Co. 








The Art 
THE FUTURE OF ART IN AMERICA 


(AN INTERVIEW WITH M. AMAN-JEAN.) 

M. EpmMonp AMAN-JEAN, member of the Société 
des Artists Frangais and member of the Paris Salon 
jury, who was chosen as a member of the Interna- 
tional Jury of Award for the Pittsburg Carnegie In- 
stitute’s art exhibition, looks forward to the day 
when the United States will have the most magnifi- 
cent school of painting in the world. He compares 
this country to Venice, and recalls that the old Queen 
of the Sea commenced a glorious career just as 
this country has done, by engaging actively in indus- 
try and commerce ; that she had her sailors before she 
had her painters; that she was obliged to acquire 
opulence and domination before she could boast 
ot a school of art. 

M. Aman-Jean is delighted over his visit to this 
country, and is especially pleased with Pittsburg. He 
says this delight will continue with him later in the 
memory of the fine impressions he will take away 
from America, and particularly from Pittsburg. Yes- 
terday the celebrated French artist talked with a rep- 
resentative of The Dispatch through Professor Ray- 
mond Gros, of this city, an old friend of his, who has 
been kindly acting as his interpreter during the time 
he has been in Pittsburg. Among other things Aman- 
Jean said: 

“Often in Paris have I served on the annual salon 
juries, and, speaking from the advantage of that ex- 
perience, | can say of my American confreres that 
truly | have never seen so much justice and such 
strict honesty as was manifested in the examination 
of the works which are to make up the Carnegie 
exhibition this year. 

“This was due no doubt to the seriousness of you 
Americans, which in this instance appeared strik- 
ingly in contrast to the customary superficial legerity 
of my countrymen, who are really only serious in 
their work; the artists above all, for once out of their 
studios they are inclined to consider as rather divert- 
ing anything not their own art. 

“One thing in the examination of paintings the 
past week which very much surprised me was the 
paucity of portraits submitted to us. In Paris the 
tendency is quite the contrary, and our policy has 
been rather to discourage the sending in of portraits, 
because they are so numerous. But here, if one 
might have wished anything, it is that there had been 
more portraits ; not those by French or other foreign 
artists, but portraits by truly native artists, applying 
themselves to setting forth the beauty and nobility 
of the race. 

“T sincerely hope that fine American artist of yours, 
John W. Alexander, so soon as the exhibition is 
opened, will please us in this particular with the view 
of several of his very beautiful portraits. Portraiture 
is one of the most captivating branches of the fine 
arts. Its chief charm consists in this, that it fixes on 
canvas the physiognomy of the person one wishes to 
paint, not in a banale and merely objective fashion, 
as with a camera, but, as the philosophers say, in a 
subjective manner, that is, supported on those points 
in the person which best sum up the likeness. 

“Beauty is not made merely of lines, but of expres- 
sion as well; it is beauty of line and profundity of 
shadow opposed to the éclat and the richness of 
lights. That is a beautiful portrait, which, besides 
being a likeness of the person painted, is also a good 
picture, containing all the elements of a fine painting. 
What is more impressive than to see in art exhibi- 
tions portraits of women of other times, of whom 
no one to-day remembers the names, and who, never- 
theless, maintain their eternal youth because a painter 
has known how to understand and translate their 
charm and beauty? 


Amateur 


“Since I have come to America, since from the 
effete Old World I have been transferred to a new 
continent where the United States of America gives 
such a splendid spectacle of activity, I have reflected, 
and my Latin turn of mind makes me compare this 
country to the old republic of Venice. I do not know 
why, but my conviction is that, like Venice, the 
United States will have one day the most magnificent 
school of painting in the world. Generations must 
pass away yet before on this new field of art old 
Europe will be definitely vanquished. But the gen- 
erations will be born, will live and die, and the new 
art will come permanently into existence, an art truly 
native and without the decadent influences of the 
galleries of Europe. 

“Venice also commenced, as you have done, by 
industry and commerce. She had her sailors before 
she had her painters; she was obliged to acquire 
opulence and domination before she could try a 
school of art. One may even say that art cannot 
be born excepting in a country which knows opulence 
and.domination. A poor nation does not taste the 
sweetness of the arts, because it must have both 
material and intellectual wealth before it can come 
to the understanding of beauty and to the joys it 
gives. 

“TI will be pardoned, I hope, for this slight digres- 
sion into philosophy; the blame for it is to put upon 
you Americans and the spectacle you present to an 
artist just come from Europe. How is it possible 
not to reflect and philosophize, seeing these prodigies 
of activity, wealth and recent glory? For it is true 
that triumph in all its forms, even the triumph of 
arms, serves to further the greatness of a nation. 
One should never be vanquished. 

“I hold it is with individuals as with nations; they 
undergo the same fate when defeat strikes them. De- 
cadence and all the irremediable things that go with 
it stare in the face that nation betrayed by the chance 
of warfare when art does not come as a last consola- 
tion to support that, nation’s ideal and grandeur. 

“Here it is nature which has been conquered and 
which man has found the means of subjecting so that 
he can take from her all that he wishes, iron, oil, gas, 
all which were hidden and which he had to go in 
search of, subject and put under control, so that 
matter should attend upon the genius of man and 
bear witness to his triumph and power. 

“It is something of a terrifying spectacle and one 
of singular grandeur to see in the night the ap- 
proaches to Pittsburg. The heavens themselves are 
aflame, being lit up by the fire which springs from the 
earth and pales the stars. In this corner of the earth 
Prometheus would have had no need to try to ravish 
from heaven the fire which guarded the jealous gods; 
he would here have had the fires of earth born of 
the genius of man, more powerful and more luminous 
than any illumination sung by the poets or the fablists 
of antiquity. 

“But if all this which is to be seen is a source of 
inspiration to the artist and ought to leave no man 
indifferent who knows how to see and reflect, it is 
time, I think, to return to the paintings. 

“This year’s Pittsburg salon will announce itself 
as one of the most excellent, with here and there some 
master works which will certainly make a success of 
the exhibition. - Besides, it could with difficulty be 
otherwise, for Director Beatty gives to his work all 
his vitality, and his choice is always too judicious not 
to assure each year the gathering together of a cluster 
of works which must be acclaimed successful. I know 
in Europe exhibitions which are jealous of the suc- 
cess of yours here in Pittsburg. 

“I am truly fortunate to be able to say through 
the courtesy of The Dispatch how much I am touched 
by the excellent reception my American confreres 
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The Art 


have given me. Some of them are, for me, old friends 
found again, with whom I have had great delight 
talking over the old days when we were students to- 
gether at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, which has been 
so prolific in the production of great artists. They 
like to talk with me of Paris, of the good years of 
study, of the escapades of other times, just as I shall 
take delight later in the memory of the fine impres- 
sions I shall take away from America, and particularly 
from Pittsburg. 

“Among them I may mention my excellent friend, 
Alexander, whose reception of me in New York was 
so charming, a man as distinguished and amiable as 
he is talented, and whose pictures are very much 
appreciated in Paris by the best collectors; Thomas 
Eakins, Robert W. Vonnoh and Frank W. Benson, 
three students and comrades in Paris whom I am very 
happy to have met again. 

“So it will be a vision of splendor which I shall 
carry away with me from Pennsylvania. Never will 
I forget the emblazoned sky which greeted me as I 
arrived in Pittsburg by night, nor the expression of 
art and talent among my confreres in the jury, and 
still less will I ever 
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along with those differences of intensity (values), one 
finds differences of hue (tones), and must distinguish 
not only the degrees of darkness of the objects in the 
picture, but also their degrees of greenness, or brown- 
ness, or blueness in all the variety of grays and broken 
tones to be found in nature. In drawing with a single 
color (ink, or charcoal, or sepia), one abstracts the 
values and disregards the tones, just as in drawing 
for form only one may abstract the outline and the 
shade and disregard the values—the intensities of 
color. But when using a palette set with several 
colors, cne must attend to outline, shading, values, 
and tones all at once. It, therefore, becomes im- 
portant to at least indicate with the pencil the silhou- 
ette of the objects to be painted as a partial guide 
in laying on the color, for this lessens the strain 
upon the attention, and enables the painter to con- 
sider more closely the relations of tone and value and 
light and shade. 

The special quality of water-color is its transpar- 
ency, which is not accompanied by any surface gloss, 
and much more nearly approaches nature than does 
the sort of transparency obtained by the process of 

glazing in oils. But 





forget their excel- 
lent reception of the 
stranger.” 


SOME USEFUL 
HINTS FOR THE 
STUDENT 


THE marine 
painter can never 
complain of a lack 
of subjects. The 
sea is always chang- 
ing; if its present 
aspect does not suit 
the artist, he has 
but to wait; within 
an hour he will 
have something dif- 
ferent, and one 
gradually acquires 
that science of the 
weather which, in 
another way, is as 
important to the 
marine painter as it 
is to the sailor. It 
is this knowledge 
which the painter 
possesses that makes his sketch, however rough, 
superior to a photograph, however perfect. The pho- 
tographic camera does not necessarily require any 
intelligence save of the mechanical order in its 
manipulator ; but the sketch is the result of memory, 
comparison, selection, judgment ; it represents a fact 
taken possession of and comprehended mentally. To 
do this, to reproduce intelligently, and not siavishly 
or mechanically, should always be the aim of the 
artist; and there are few exercises so likely to lead 
him to study in the right manner as that of sketch- 
ing day after day for some weeks the ever-varying 
aspects of the sea. 

For the marine painter, as for others, the most 
important of those general observations which he 
is insensibly led to make will be those that regard 
tones and values. Values are the preparations of 
depth or intensity in colors, a deep green, for in- 
stance, being darker than a light green; and they 
may be studied with a single color, as black or brown, 
a deeper shade of the latter being put for the deep 
green, a lighter for the light green. But in color, 





“GRAZING,” BY W. I. LINCOLN ADAMS 
Copyright 1901, The Paker & Taylor Co. 





— to get the full effect 


of this quality it is 
necessary to work 
boldly, and to lay 
each touch with de- 
cision. To repeat 
as soon as a touch 
is laid, and to drag 
the color about in 
order to get it into 
place, dab it with 
blotting-paper to 
lessen the intensity 
of the tone, or make 
many corrections of 
any sort, is inevi- 
tably to lose this 
special charm of 
transparency. 

There is a tend- 
ency among young 
landscape painters, 
in sketching direct- 
ly from nature, to 
make shadows too 
dark. To obviate 
this, it is well 
to wash in the 
shadows first, and 
on a somewhat 
lighter key than you see them, but without establish- 
ing any stronger tonal contrast than is furnished by 
the value of the paper beneath. This will naturally 
key the eye up to a very high standard of color, while 
comparisons later, between the true shadow and high- 
est light will test its truth. If, on the other hand, the 
shadows are painted in their full depth at first, leaving 
all the lighter parts till the last, the eye may lose its 
freshness through constantly observing only dark 
tones, so that the high lights will be insensibly low- 
ered in value, and the effect as a whole may thus lose 
its brilliancy and crispness. Remember, always, that 
it is better to wash in the first painting too light 
rather than too dark; for it will be much easier, in fin- 
ishing,to deepen a tone that is too high than to clarify 
one that is too low in key. Above all things, keep the 
colors fresh; do not mix the greens too much before 
laying them on. In some cases it is most effective 
to run in the pure colors, sufficiently diluted with 
water, blending on the paper with a clean wet brush; 
anything is better than to work them together until 
they are lifeless and dull. 
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Of course, in a strictly “still-life” subject, nothing 
must be represented as actually growing. The grape- 
vines, for example, which compose a frieze are, let us 
say, cut and twined in garlands, or the fruit, if de- 
tached, is symmetrically arranged in groups, piled on 
trays, in shallow baskets, or suggesting something of 
this kind. If the composition is in the form of one or 
more panels, the fruit may perhaps be hung in 
bunches, as if placed there to ripen against a weather- 
stained gray wall, or bit of old oak paling. Four 
panels of the same size and character, varying agree- 
ably in composition, color, and arrangement, form an 
effective decoration for a dining-room. In one re- 
spect be careful; do not make the mistake of placing 
a fruit or flower high which naturally grows low, or 
the reverse; let your leafy orange boughs, laden 
with golden treasure, be seen at the top rather than 
at the bottom of a wall, forming a frieze rather than 
a dado, and avoid the spectacle of a picturesque 
pumpkin-vine clinging like a morning-glory around 
the sky line, instead of occupying its appropriate and 
familiar position below. There is, of course, a great 
dea] of latitude granted from decoration which is not 
permissible from a purely pictorial point of view, but 
when a composition of this character unreasonably 
violates the laws of nature, it will almost invariably, 
as a result, lose in artistic value. 

In pastel painting you can make your drawing with 
charcoal and change and correct as much as you 
wish; but when once you take your pastel in hand 
and lay on your color, you can no longer make 
changes. Therefore make, first, a careful drawing; 
then put on your color with all the freedom and dash 
you have at your command. “Be carefully careless.” 





PuRE outline in landscape is at once very difficult 
to use well, and very fascinating when successful. 
It is nearly true, as often stated, that there is “no 
outline in nature,” even in the sense that there is no 
distinct and unbroken contour. Trees are not bound- 
ed by firm lines, nor are most rocks, nor, indeed, 
most other objects in a landscapé ; and, consequently, 
the method of working by masses of tone and value is 
the easiest and most natural for the student; but by 
a well-drawn and suggestive outline one can render 
more of what is most interesting in a subject in a 
short time than by any other way. The student is 
therefore advised, after he has made a drawing in 
masses, to trace it, making only a strong, firm out- 
line, and trying to give in that one bounding line the 
character of the tree or rock or other object most 
prominent in his sketch. He may then attempt the 
same subject from nature, trying to keep his outline 
as simple as possible, yet not to lose any really impor- 
tant detail. This practise will have a great effect 
upon his usual work, for it will lead him to observe 
more closely the contours of objects, and he will learn 
to terminate his masses in a more natural way. 

For materials you will find Bristol-board, pinned 
to a very light drawing board, or secured to a light 
piece of bookbinder’s board or pasteboard by two 
rubber bands, exceedingly good. A good size is 
12 x 14 inches. Liquid India ink and a rather fine 
but elastic pen are best; and for removing pencil 
marks, soft, burnt rubber, which does not smear nor 
abrade ihe surface of the paper. 





“GREAT art has ceased to exist,” André Michel 
declares in the Paris Journal des Débats, and he asks: 
“What else is to be expected, when, for the last twenty 
vears, everything has been done to suppress, to ex- 
haust the sources of the beautiful, the true, the good? 
God, the family, the country, are no longer anything 
but empty words. Artists have become opportunists 
when not free thinkers or merchants. It is only their 
hand that works,” 


Amateur 
SKETCHING FROM NATURE 


DIFFICULTIES often arise through the selection of 
unsuitable subjects. Rich foliage in the immediate 
foreground, where almost every leaf has to be drawn, 
taxes the skill and patience of the best draughtsmen. 
A better subject for the amateur would be a rock or 
building, or tree-trunk in the foreground, with, per- 
haps, a wooded distance in which the foliage could 
be treated in masses. But the difficulties that most 
exercise the beginner—difficulties of rendering—he 
may for a time safely ignore. There is no absolute 
need in a sketch for any sort of rendering of textures 
and details when the masses are sufficient, if carefully 
drawn, to characterize the object. Give correctly the 
general bounding line and the principal masses of a 
tree in the middle distance, and you may ignore the 
leafage. Give the outline and the larger faces of a 
rock, and you may omit the cleavage. There are 
many little makeshifts conventionally recognized as 
a sort of short-hand for indicating such things, with- 
out actually taking the trouble to draw them; but at 
first it is well to see how much can be done with ac- 
curately drawn masses, and how interesting that 
mode of treatment becomes with just a little detail 
introduced as the work goes on. Every one, even 
every amateur, may acquire a short-hand of his own. 
The way to it is by making every now and then a 
close and patient study of some of these details which 
in most subjects are too numerous and too much 
confused to be actually studied, and then in the next 
quick sketch try to represent by the character of the 
touch some of the qualities of the detail thus thor- 
oughly studied. For instance, one wishes to distin- 
guish pine foliage from oak. Now, the masses of 
the trees, if carefully drawn, will be pretty sure to 
distinguish them well enough, but, that done, it is 
all the better to characterize the foliage also. One 
may learn from copies to move the pen or pencil 
in short, close, nearly parallel lines, to represent the 
pine needles, and in open zigzags to represent the 
leaves of the oak. But it is better to make actual 
studies from nature, a few inches square, of both, 
carefully outlining the small lights and guiding a blot 
of ink into the exact shake of a small shadow made 
by a bunch of leaves. In sketching masses after- 
ward these lines and blots will be introduced almost 
without thinking of them. The great advantage of 
this mode of study is that it expresses actual knowl- 
edge and not hearsay, and that it results in giving 
a personal character to even the most trifling sketch. 
It is also far more amusing to gradually acquire a 
touch of one’s own than to copy, without fully under- 
standing, another’s. 





It is the belief of André Michel, that “in order to 
live its true life, art must believe in three worlds— 
nature, man, and God. The true artist, to reach the 
heights of art, must mount these three degrees with 
energy and courage, and without faltering. In point 
of fact, man dominates nature, and is himself 
governed by God. Art closely follows our. customs, 
our political and religious ideas, our misfortunes and 
our triumphs. It unveils our tastes and our most 
secret thoughts. In studying the art of an epoch, 
a country, one knows what is the moral condition of 
the epoch or country.” Would M. Michel have us 
believe that the moral condition of Italy in the six- 
teenth century was better than that, let us say, of 
France of to-day, albeit that in that country and in 
that epoch were produced the masterpieces of the 
Renaissance? Were not the greatest works in archi- 
tecture and sculpture produced when paganism flour- 
ished in Greece and Rome, and the most famous re- 
ligious paintings in the era of licentious extravagance 
preceding the downfall of the Venetian republic ? 
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The Art Amateur 





A FEW NOTES ON PORTRAIT PAINTING 


As regards the handling of hair, it is best to 
treat it in masses. If you use a brush the 
bristles of which have begun to spread at the 
ends you will obtain sufficient looseness of 
texture without paying particular attention to 
it. Some of the old masters, Leonardo da 
Vinci especially, who loved to paint a fine curl- 
ing head of hair, put in the broad masses first 
and drew the stray hairs over them with sweeps 
of a fine brush dipped in liquid color. The 











light curls of a child’s head can hardly be 
properly rendered otherwise; but, simple as 


“COMING HOME” 


the work seems in Leonardo’s pictures, it re- Copyright 1901, The Baker & Taylor Co. 


quires the hand of a master. The same 
method used by painters of second rate, as, for in- 
stance, by most well-known miniaturists, gives re- 
sults which are hardly satisfactory. 

As a rule, in the portrait of a lady the throat and 
neck require the most delicate grays at the painter’s 
disposal. These are harmonized with the warmer and 
lighter tints of the face by the intervention of the 
warm shadow under the chin and the reddish and 
broken tones about the ears and at the roots of the 
hair. These will have to be carefully reproduced and 
insensibly blended with the clearer tones of the neck 
and bosom. The collar-bone and the large muscles 
of the neck should have been well drawn in the first 
painting. The local tones, compounded of white, yel- 
low, light red, cobalt and terre verte, will be brushed 
with a large and free stroke over this drawing, allow- 
ing it to show through in the shaded parts, and as 
much as possible with a horizontal stroke. Do not 
be afraid to show the bone and tendons too prom- 
inently. They can easily be subdued in the finishing 
painting, and they are often very characteristic. The 
arms and hands are commonly of the same tone as the 
general tone of the face, and may be painted with 
the same palette. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the hands demand all the painter’s skill. Next to the 
feet, the beginner finds them the most difficult por- 
tion of the human anatomy—far more difficult than 
the head. If he is conscientious he is likely to give 
them too much importance, but it is better he should 
do so than attempt in any way to slight them. 

The background may or may not be put in at the 
second painting. If much dependence is placed on 
the finishing work, it had better not be finally treated 
until at the beginning of that stage. But the dress 





“THE CORNFIELD” 
Copyright 1901, The Baker & Taylor Co. 


must be painted along with the arms and bust. We 
would strongly advise the beginner and the amateur 
to insist on a simple, even severe costume. Any 
elaborate work on the part of the picture is sure to 
injure the effect of the flesh painting. Fine grada- 
tions here, as of silk or painting by laying in its 
larger masses. A plain background of some dull 
stuff hung curtain-wise just so far back of the sitter 
as not to catch a well-defined shadow is the best. 
The color should be such as may be imitated with 
one of the following palettes: 

For a gray background, white, black, a little Indian 
red and yellow ochre. For yellow, suitable for rich, 
dark complexions, White, Raw Sienna, a little Van- 
dyck Brown. For olive (fair complexions), Terre 
Verte, Naples Yellow, Black and White. Brown, 
suitable for auburn-haired persons, Black and Burnt 
Sienna. 

The light and shade of the background will have 
been given in the first painting with some warm 
brown, as Burnt Sienna, with, perhaps, the addition 
of a hint or two of the local tones in the lights. The 
painter will now begin by matching the darker tones. 
Then, more carefully imitating the color of the lights, 
he will bring both together by intermediate tones 
applied so that each touch overlaps a little the pre- 
ceding one. The whole of the background may thus 
be finished at a sitting, and it should at once throw 
out the head and figure in full relief, clear up the 
flesh tints, and show distinctly where further work 
is needed on the main subject. It is well to arrange 
the background so that the darker parts of the dress 
and the hair come against the dark parts of the back- 
ground, and the lights against the light parts. This 
conduces to breadth of effect, and 
since background to the flesh will be 
managed on the opposite principle of 
contrast, their full value will be given 
to these, the most important parts of 
the painting. 

The background finished, or, at 
least, fully colored, and the head well 
brought out in relief, it will be seen 
where certain tones fail to blend, 
where gradations are lacking, where a 
light or a dark accent is needed. The 
painting should not be oiled out at 
this stage, and the softening touches 
must be given with opaque color, not 
with glazes. Scumbling will be used 
wherever the tones already laid need 
but a slight modification. The lights 
may be retouched if necessary with 
solid color. Wherever greater defini- 
nition is called for both the darks and 
the lights may be reinforced, the 
former with a touch or a line of trans- 
parent color, the latter with a little 
solid pigment. The corners of the 
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eyes, the eyebrows, the parting of the mouth, the 
nostrils, the line of the jaw and chin, the ears, any 
dark partings of the hair will first be attended to. 
The high lights on eyes, nose, lips and chin will then 
claim consideration. It will be understood that these 
vary in tint as well as in brilliancy. A different tint 
will have to be mixed for each touch, so that these 
may harmonize with the parts to which they belong. 
The minute and firm touches required in finishing 
the mouth and eyes are best given with a pointed 
sable brush. Other small touches may be given with 
a small flat ox-hair tool. In scumbling the brush 
should be carried over the lines of the first and sec- 
ond painting. On it depends whatever degree of fine- 
ness of texture and roundness of forms may be 
desired. 





CRAYON PORTRAITURE 


THERE is a class of portrait in black crayon often 
attempted by the would-be artist because of the com- 
paratively effective result that can be obtained by the 
expenditure of little labor and less skill. It is sur- 
reptitiously founded on what is known to the trade as 
a “solar print,” which, for this purpose, is a photo- 
graph faintly printed and enlarged to life-size from 
the portrait to be copied. The man who makes the 
solar print—which is usually on Whatman or other 
drawing-paper with “a tooth to it’”—mounts it on a 
stretcher ; and thus, at a cost of two or three dollars, 
the “artist” finds ready prepared for him the founda- 
tion of the picture for which he will, perhaps, get 
from five to twenty dollars, after he has gone over 
certain parts of it with the crayon tint, and worked 
up the details with a little point work by the aid of 
a few sittings from the original. In provincial towns 
—and much oftener, too, in large cities than is sup- 
posed—a great proportion of the crayon portraits 
executed from photographs are made in this fashion, 
and many persons even, who will indignantly deay 
that their work is anything but “free-hand,” will use 
a very faint solar print to save them the labor in 
sketching the outline and getting correctly the shad- 
ows of the face. We have been much amused on more 
than one occasion at the pride and delight of the 
family and friends of some young man, regarded by 
all of them as an artistic genius, because he had made 
a crayon picture which was instantly recognized by 
its faithfulness as a portrait. Mr. Crocker, in his 
handbook on Crayon Portraiture, says that “any one 
of average intelligence can, after a little practise, 
learn to execute a crayon portrait of real merit.” 
Such a portrait as will delight a circle of village ad- 
mirers who know nothing about art—yes. But a 
portrait of “real merit,” whether the medium be 
crayon, or anything else, requires more than the 
conditions of “average intelligence” and “a little 
practise.” The “solar print” enlargement method is 
not recommended by Mr. Crocker, who says truly 
that “fan artist who works over solar prints exclu- 
sively does not rank with those who make a pure 
crayon portrait,” and pictures so made “fade more or 
less when exposed for some time to the light, or 
turn a reddish tint, and after a few years are worth- 
less.” 

A pantograph, such as may be bought for about 
two dollars at almost any dealer in artists’ materials, 
the author says, may be used for enlarging the out- 
line from a small photograph; but it would be better 
to make the sketch without any such aid. The 
sketch, however, should be carefully drawn and all 
the necessary corrections in the outline put in, before 
beginning the picture itself; for frequent rubbing out 
will so destroy the surface of the paper that the 
shadows will look muddy and an artistic result will 
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be impossible. The outline is transferred by rubbing 
the back of the paper with charcoal, putting the 
charcoal side face downward and tracing over the 
outline with a stylus or a hard lead-pencil, not bearing 
too hard; and, after removing the charcoal surface 
of the paper from the stretcher and discovering the 
reproduced outline of the sketch, going over it slight- 
ly and very carefully with a small paper stomp 
charged with a little of the crayon powder artists 
call crayon sauce. 





A USEFUL PALETTE FOR WATER COLORS 





Tue following will be found a useful palette for 
painting flowers in water-colors. * It will suffice for 
the most varied effects: Ivory Black and Chinese 
White. Cobalt. There is hardly a shadow or a re- 
flection, in the corollas of flowers especially, where 
it may not be used, not to speak of the many flowers 
in which it is the principal ingredient of the local 
tone. Prussian Blue may be used to modify the tone 
of cobalt in blue flowers. It is useful in compound- 
ing brilliant greens with Gamboge, Yellow Ochre 
and Cadmium, and sober greens with the same colors 
and a little Lampblack. Gamboge is now very little 
used except by flower painters. It is a gummy, deep- 
toned, transparent yellow, useful mainly in mixtures. 
Aureolin takes its place fairly well, and is said to be 
more permanent. Yellow Ochre is somewhat earthy 
and opaque. In flowers of a rather coarse type, such 
as the sunflower, it may be used with great success, 
and it is also extremely useful in compounding greens 
and in the coloring of autumn leaves. The three 
tones of Cadmium, light, deep and medium, are also 
extremely useful in flower painting. With Prussian 
Blue they give strong, rich greens; with Cobalt or 
French Ultramarine, gray greens of very good qual- 
ity. In yellow flowers they cannot be dispensed with. 
Burnt Sienna is useful above all in painting autumn 
leaves and fruits. It makes dark grays with Cobalt, 
dark greens with Prussian Blue, rich russet tones 
with Rose Madder and Ochre or other yellows. Rose 
Madder is the best and safest base for all rose reds, 
violets, pinks and purples. Brown Madder is ex- 
tremely valuable in shading dark red flowers. It may 
be employed alone or mixed with Cobalt. It makes 
a fine russet with Burnt Sienna. Vermilion, useful 
for all scarlet flowers and for autumn leaves and fruit, 
should not, as a rule, be mixed with other colors. It 
may be modified by painting it over a preparation of 
Brown Madder or other dark transparent tint, by 
glazing with Rose Madder, and by opposing it to the 
similar but more transparent tints obtained from 
Rose Madder and the cadmiums. Still, its tints with 
blues are useful. 





SENTIMENT IN JUVENILE PAINTING 





There should be always more or less sentiment 
about the picture of a child. The artist approaches 
his subject in a different mental attitude from that 
which directs his brush in the painting of a man or 
of a woman. The mere unconsciousness in a child 
of the interest it is inspiring, the utter absence of 
vanity, combined with his or her inability to con- 
tribute in any way to the success of the work inspires 
the painter with a certain sense of responsibility, 
causing him to put forth his best powers to repre- 
sent the little one to advantage. In painting the 
portrait of a child, there are many things to be 
thought of beyond the actual resemblance in form 
and feature. This, while naturally of the first im- 
portance in itself, is yet only-one of the means neces- 
sary to the accomplishmént of the artist’s purpose, 
which is to make his canvas interesting in itself. 
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FAN PAINTING 


But, after all, in my opinion, the only perfectly 
beautiful fan is that with a vellum or swan’s skin or 
goose skin mount. It is most interesting on account 
of the importance of the paintings that can be exe- 
cuted upon these materials, which are by far the most 
durable of any used for thé purpose. Swan’s skin and 
goose skin have a grain which gives the right texture 
for flesh, and it does not shrink in mounting. But it 
is imported and not easy to obtain. Vellum may be 
obtained from your bookbinders. With this material 
there is nothing to hinder the minutest, the most 
highly finished, the most perfectly executed work. A 
vellum fan is often stippled with as much labor and 
finish as an ivory miniature. Any subject, no matter 
how complicated, can be attempted. As this kind of 
fan, however, ought to last for one or two hundred 
years, it is wise to choose a subject that is either 
mythological or taken from the works of a great mas- 
ter. A subject of the present period would probably 
have no interest, nor any value whatever, a few gen- 
erations hence. 

A moderately soft lead pencil is used for drawing 
on vellum. The outline should be done very delicate- 
ly, and the false marks may be effaced, without much 
rubbing, with some stale bread crumbs. It is better, 
if vou transfer, to use the tracing paper with black 
lead on the back, rather than the blue or red papers. 
Care must be taken not to lean on the ivory tracing 
point while transferring. It would then make an in- 
dented mark in the vellum, and interfere with the 
painting. Some pretty medallions are done upon vel- 
lum. In general the centre one is from 2} to 3% 
inches high, by 4 or 4% inches in width. The medal- 
lions on each side of this one are a great deal smaller. 
In the middle one there is a subject, and in the other 
two either monograms, trophies, or emblems. These 
paintings are often done in pink or blue monochrome, 
or as “grisailles,” to make the fans match with the 
ladies’ dresses. 

“Monochrome,” as the reader probably knows, is 
the name given to a painting done in one shade of 
color alone, but strengthened more or less with the 
same color. “Grisaille” is the name given to a work 
done in black and gray, with Chinese White for the 
lights. The coldness produced by the assembly of 
these combined tones may be diminished by introduc- 
ing brown into the shadows, or by accessories tinged 
with pink. 

In painting in body-color the laying of the tints is 
somewhat the same as in pastel painting. It is neces- 
sary that there should be great care in laying on the 
first washes of color. Let us take, for instance, a 
flower—say a poppy. Fill in the various dark leaves 
with a tint prepared of the deepest shade of color, 
others with a second tint, and those that are quite 
light with yet another tint. Let this dry. Then clear 
it up by degrees with more delicate washes, and final- 
ly by high lights in relief. Two or three strokes of 
the brush with a dark color used almost dry will suf- 
fice to mark the inside of the flower. 

Painting in body-color, which is a delicate and an 
elaborate process, requires above all harmony in the 
successive tints. There must be nothing discordant. 
By means of the Chinese White so freely used the 
tones can easily be made to blend. On dark fabrics 
it is often neegessary to return even two or three 
times before the colors have taken — suffi- 
cient hold or have enough solidity. Light- 
colored stuffs do not present nearly so many difficul- 
ties to a beginner. Lights are never preserved, 
either on a textile fabric or on paper. They are made 
with Chinese White. 

For figures in body-color, take up with a brush 
some Lemon Yellow, and lay it on your palette. Mix 
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it with a touch of Vermilion, which produces a flesh- 
color. - Add a little Chinese White, which gives the 
color more consistency. Let it dry. It will be on this 
first wash, very evenly laid, that you will finish the 
little heads, either of children or of adults. In a 
group, the same complexion is not to be given to all 
the persons alike; the flesh tint must be varied. 

The features, which will have been only indicated 
in the tracing, are done with grayish-brown for the 
eyes, and with Carmine and Vermilion for the lips 
and nostrils. These features are generally so small, 
so little marked, that without making a tint express- 
ly for them, there will always be found enough color 
on the palette to add what is necessary for details of 
the kind. Fair hair is primed with a tint of Lemon 
Yellow mixed with a little Brown and Gray. 

The light retouches are done with Lemon Yellow; 
but these colors must always be mixed with Chinese 
White. ; 

Dresses, draperies, and ribbons are begun with the 
different shades of color decided upon. White is 
used at first, so as to present a certain surface and 
solidity which will admit of high finish. The lights 
are always put in afterward. Care must be taken not 
to have the color too thick, for it may peel off in 
scales. 

The washing in of the first tints is very important, 
and must be done with great care. In landscapes be- 
gin with the sky, then wash in the distance, and so 
proceed toward the foreground. Skies are done with 
a very pale blue, beginning from the top; the tint, 
softened by gradation down to the horizon, is tinged 
either with yellow or pink, according to the situation 
of the subject—the yellow tinge for morning, and the 
pink tinge for evening. 

In painting trees on fans, the laws of nature are not 
followed very closely. It is the decorative effect 
which is chiefly sought. The colors must all har- 
monize with the effect of light. For this reason, 
trees in the distance are done with Emerald Green 
and Pink, almost lilac. Those in the middle distance 
have most frequently autumnal tints. Those in the 
foreground only are green, but of a very subdued 
green. Moreover, the small amount of space in 
height which the fan affords makes it necessary to 
subordinate the landscape to the figures. 





The highest light in a conventional sense strikes a 
wave upon its crest, which naturally presents a salient 
point for the sun’s rays. The next in importance of 
value is the reflected light which rebounds from its 
curved and polished surface, as it rolls in shoreward. 
The third light to be studied, and that which gives 
the most variety of coloring, is produced by the slant- 
ing sun ray shining athwart the water, bringing out 
lovely tints of golden green, tender and translucent, 
like tourmaline and emerald beneath a crest of pearl. 





We must say a few words about the miniature 
carvings known to the French under the term “Le 
Petite Sculpture.” In Germany during the sixteenth 
century, it was practiced in many materials, but chief- 
ly at Nuremberg, in lithographic stone. At Augs- 
burg, the carvers worked chiefly in box and pear 
wood. Albert Durer, Lucas Cranach, and Hans Hol- 
bein are said to have carved portraits in this manner. 
A knife handle, carved by Leo Pronner, of Augsburg, 
in 1606, was perhaps the most wonderful piece of 
work in this way. It formed a cabinet of curiosities, 
being hollowed out into thirteen drawers, which con- 
tained the Psalms, written on parchment in twenty- 
one languages, a collection of 1,500 microscopic tools, 
a chain of one hundred links, and, among other 
things, a human hair split longitudinally into ten 
segments. 
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DESIGNING FROM NATURE 


“Let us take,” says Mrs. T. M. Wheeler, “first one 
branch of the art, the making of designs for silks. 
Floral patterns are always most desirable for these; 
therefore the first thing to do is to get an extended 
and thorough knowledge of all flower forms. Here is 
where your education can begin at home. If you live 
in the country, so much the better, because you are 
more likely to have a large opportunity for the study 
of flowers which best lend themselves to graceful 
effects. Wild or single blossoms are the ones which 
adapt themselves most readily to the uses of fabric 
designs. Always begin with simple flowers. Draw 
carefully and with great fidelity to nature. Never 
be satisfied with careless, slipshod work. You should 
be just as careful to get the exact proportions of a 
flower as you are if you are drawing from a cast or a 
model. Do not fear that this extreme care will make 
your work stiff or finical—the dash and freedom will 
come later on, for all boldness and freedom of han- 
dling are founded on a thorough and minute knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

“In drawing a plant, study every distinguishing 
point from its cradle to its grave. Of course, you 
understand you are to draw the entire plant—leaves, 
branches and all. Take the young plant, when the 
buds are just starting; draw it again when it is rich 
in flower and leaf; and again when the seed vessel 
is forming or has matured. The seed vessels of 
plants are often very beautiful things in design. In 
drawing a flower, sketch it from different points of 
view—full face, profile, three quarters, back view or 
from any angle your ingenuity may suggest; besides 
being good training for your eye and hand, you will 
find that a knowledge of all these forms will be use- 
ful later on. Draw all kinds of foliage with the same 
tender care. You have seen what charming designs 
have been made from the fern, the ivy, the maple, 
the Virginia creeper and many other simpler leaf 
forms. You cannot tell what possibilities you may 
yet discover in leaves. 

“Follow the lead of a plant in studying it. A 
plant has as much character as a human being. For 
instance, there are the plants that follow a perpen- 
dicular growth, like the lily family. You will notice 
that they never grow in any other way, and when 
you come to put them into a design, you will know 
the nature of the plant too well to distort it into 
fantastic curves; you will preserve its leading charac- 
teristics. Again, some plants follow a lateral growth. 
In this case, the way in which the branches start and 
the curves they take should be carefully studied. 
Then there is the clinging, irresponsible plant, which, 
like some human beings, clings to a support, and 
follows the line of least resistance. This is true of 
most vines, though each vine has a different way of 
clinging—a sort of individuality of its own. 

“It is well to first draw your plant as a whole. 
Then draw the flower in a dozen different positions. 
Make separate studies of leaves in different sizes and 
stages of growth. Be very particular about the ends 
of sprays. It is well to make distinct studies of these. 

“Shall you shade your drawings? Yes; but not 
until you can draw the outlines well. If you cannot 
draw correctly the beautiful curves in which all plant 
life abounds, first work long and patiently at the out- 
lines before doing anything else. When you come 
to shading, block the shadows—that is, put in masses 
of shading, without any half shadows. You will see 
the reason for this when you begin to apply the 
plant to practical design. 

“Some one has asked what paper to use. Any- 
thing, everything will do. It is not the materials that 
matter; it is the patient work and earnestness of 
purpose that count. Brown wrapping paper of ordi- 
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nary quality is as good as anything. It makes a 
pleasant background and takes the pencil well. Pos- 
sibly it would be advisable to follow a uniform size 
for your sketches, for the better means of preserving 
them. You must never throw away a study. Keep 
every one religiously. They will all be found useful 
for reference when you come to apply these forms. 
Make innumerable drawings of plants, keeping the 
parts of each one together ; you cannot have too many 
of these studies. 1f you cannot get just the flower 
that you want, take anything you can find, and what- 
ever is nearest you. When you draw a separate 
spray, take that which is most graceful or character- 
istic.” 
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THE ART OF EMBROIDERY 





SATIN-STITCH is easily worked in the frame. Here 
the same quantity of silk is put on the back as on 
the front, and the work should present exactly the 
same appearance on both sides. Satin-stitch in the 
frame may be worked over stuffing, if desired. In 
this case the stuffing of soft cotton must be very 
evenly worked in first. 

Japanese and Chinese embroideries are done in a 
kind of satin-stitch which practically produces a 
feather-stitch when finished. The outline is first 
worked in, but instead of doing it with alternate long 
and short stitches it is worked with satin-stitches 
of about three-fourths of an inch in length, in a direc- 
tion radiating from the stalk toward the outline. The 
silk they use is the very finest single thread of un- 
twisted silk. They cut a piece from the reel twice the 
length they want. Throwing it over a peg fixed on 
the farther side of their frame, they hold one end of 
the silk in their mouth, while they gently twist the 
end of the other between the palms of the hands. 
This done they twist the other half in the same way, 
and finally, taking both ends between their palms, 
they twist them into one thread which they cut off at 
the end. The silk so twisted makes when worked a 
much more even and satin-like effect than our em- 
broidery silk. When the outline of the petal is thus 
executed, they proceed to work in the next shade. 
This is done in the same way with satin stitches of 
the same length, but they are made to overlap the 
last row by about half, the next row again overlap- 
ping, so that the work gets thicker or more raised as 
it approaches the stem, and appears as if stuffed. It 
is, as a matter of course, exactly the same on both 
sides, back and front, and although it may be sup- 
posed to use too much silk for some cases, and to be 
wasteful, our embroiderers cannot do better than 
cultivate this method for working such things as 
hand-screens or chair-back covers on thin material, 
which are all the more beautiful if of “needlework 
on both sides,” like those mentioned in biblical his- 
tory. 

For the latter purpose, however, satin-stitch is not 
absolutely necessary. A careful inspection of ancient 
Turkish and other Eastern embroideries will show 
that much beautiful work on both sides is done in 
our ordinary shading stitch. It is only a question 
of working alternately the long stitches on the top, 
and the short below or the short above and the long 
below. Where outlines are required to look the same 
on both sides, Japanese outline must be used, the 
stitches being made about of even length above and 
below, but overlapping each other at least one half. 

Of what may be called fancy embroidery stitches 
in the frame there are practically an infinity. The 
plumage of birds may generally be worked in ordi- 
nary feather-stitch, but with rather short stitches, so 
as to be able to introduce the necessary shades and 
give the effect of feathers; but in some cases detached 
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workings of stitches radiating outward are more 
effective. The wing feathers also are generally 
worked each separately. 

French knots used as a filling stitch may be 
worked with the greatest possible beauty and even- 
ness in a frame. Placed close together with careful 
regard to the gradations of color, the effect produced 
is that of very beautiful mosaic. This kind of work 
(which appears to have originated in China, where 
we find it of all sorts, from the close, mosaic-like 
solid embroidery of knots to the decoration of other 
embroidery stitches by detached knots of different 
sizes) seems to have been at one period used for fine 
figure embroidery. 

Another form of Japanese stitch is used chiefly for 
giving a sketchy effect of ground or water. The 
stitches are simply taken parallel to each other, at a 
little distance, in a straight line. This form of stitch 
is much used by the Japanese for the purpose of giv- 
ing an effect of distance, or of underlying, to parts of 
their embroidery. For instance, we often find it used 
for leaves which are supposed to be partly under 
others, or at a greater distance from the eye. This 
effect is produced by the space between the parallel 
stitches being sufficient to allow the color of the 
ground to appear through. 

All the forms of cushion-stitch already described, 
may be worked in the frame with greater facility and 
evenness than in the hand. The cushion work 
anciently used for flesh in the Flemish and German 
and some of the French and English work, and re- 
vived in the large figures of Salve and Vale worked 
from Mr. Walter Crane’s designs for the Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia, consists in taking stitches 
of an even length between two parallel lines from 
left to right of the space to be covered. The next 
row of stitches, of exactly the same length, started 
from half the depth of the preceding and turned up- 
ward. The third row of course began where the first 
row of stitches ended, and so on. The effect pro- 
duced is that of weaving, and in large masses it is 
very unpleasing, and, though correct in being entirely 
decorative as contrasted with the natural style of 
working flesh in embroidery, it can never be said to 
be beautiful. Figures, where they occur in decorative 
embroidery, should be worked in outline. Much 
effect may be produced by the relative strength and 
delicacy of the lines for the face. It is scarcely possi- 
ble to have them too fine, and split-stitch becomes 
necessary. For the hands, outlines of the figure and 
hair, stronger lines are needed, and for the drapery 
still heavier ones. A light effect may sometimes be 
given to the drapery by working small detached stars 
or arrow-heads or any fancy stitch on it. 

—L. Hicein. 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM OF TO-DAY 


FEw persons are aware, says the London News, of 
the great and important work that is being done in 
our National Museum, and of the great changes that 
have been carried out in its management, under the 
energetic régime of Sir Edward Maunde Thompson. 
The Museum of to-day is very different from that 
of twenty years ago. Order now exists where chaos 
formerly reigned supreme. And, above all, the col- 
lections have been so arranged as to permit of their 
being studied by those interested in any special sec- 
tion of research. The visitor to the Museum can 
now study his special section, aided in most cases 
by a carefully prepared guidebook, and with the ex- 
hibits so arranged as to enable him to pass in regular 
sequence the best examples of the subject under 
study. This is especially the case in the department 
of Oriental antiquities, where the work of rearrang- 
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ing the collections has now been almost completed. 
During the last year several important additions have 
been made to this section. Among the most impor- 
tant is the fine example of prehistoric burial from 
Egypt. This exhibit shows the type of the pre-dynas- 
tic Egyptian—a fair-haired, light-skinned race, prob- 
ably ot Lybian origin ; and the shallow grave, with its 
pots and first weapons, has been reproduced exactly 
as it was found at Gebelen. Such an exhibit is most 
important for the study of the beginnings of Egyptian 
civilization. To the same period belong the fine col- 
lection of flint knives, several specimens of the wavy- > ih 
flaked type being exhibited, as well as arrow-heads 
and scrapers. The collection has also been enriched 
by a selection of objects from the graves of kings of 
the first and second dynasties, obtained by Prof. 
Petrie from the royal tombs at Abydos. Among the 
exhibits may be noted some fine examples of the 
curious clay stoppers for jars, impressed with seal 
impressions of Mezriot, as well as some fragments of 
a marble vase of Nar-mer. Casts of the fine slate 
tablet of this early ruler are also exhibited. 

Among the additions to the Assyrian collections 
the most important is the purchase of a large collec- 
tion of Babylonian revenue tables dating from B. C. 
2300. These tables, which were found at Tel-lo, the 
ancient Sinpurra, contain the valuation of flocks, 
herds, crops, etc., for the purpose of taxation, and 
are wonderful specimens of ancient bookkeeping. A 
selection of these are exhibited at the new Babylonian 
rooms. Here also are exhibited the fine series of 
Royaln letters. A valuable addition to the collection 
is the clay memorial of the early Babylonian King 
Eannadu, which records the conquest of Elam about 
B. C. 4500. This is one of the finest specimens of 
archaic writing known. In the department of Greek 
and Roman antiquities a rich collection of jewelry, 
earrings, necklaces and some fine cylinder seals from 
Enkomi, in Cyprus, have been added. A curious 
addition is a Roman writing pen, the end of which 
is fashioned like a modern nib, but not split down 
the centre, the other end shaped like a spoon for 
erasures. This interesting object was found in the 
bed of the Tiber. Among the larger objects is a fine 
sarcophagus with design of a sphinx between two 
lions from Clazomenz. The department has also re- 
ceived from the late Queen a cast of the inscribed 
pillar found in the Roman Forum. The inscription 
is boustrophedon in archaic characters. The original 
was found in situ under the black marble pavement 
and beside two oblong bases, apparently of the two 
lions which, according to Roman tradition, were be- 
side the tomb of Romulus or Faustulus. 

In the ethnographic department the most attractive 
exhibit will be the regalia of King Prompeh and a fine 
collection of Ashanti jewelry, while two cases have 
been devoted to objects connected with the com- 
memoration of Alfred the Great. The most popular 
portion of this section will be the Waddesdon collec- 
tion, presented by Baron Ferdinand Rothschild, 
which is excellently exhibited and supplied with a 
good catalogue. The trustees are preparing for pub- 
lication a special catalogue of this rich collection, 
which is to be illustrated with photographs of the 
most important objects. The early English and Flem- 
ish carvings in this collection are unequaled by any 
other museum. The exhibits in the manuscript de- 
partment are of special interest, among them a selec- 
tion of Greek papyri from the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. They range in date from the first century 
B. C. to the seventh century after Christ, and include 
a portion of the Gospel of St. John of the third 
century, a hitherto unknown ode of Sappho, and 
portions of Homer, Herodotus, Plato and Demos- 
thenes. There are also a number of letters, wills and 
legal deeds of great interest. 
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PHOTOCRAPHINC ON THE FARM 


On pleasant afternoons in the fall of the year, 
when the atmosphere is clearest and the cloud-forms 
most beautiful, the alluring landscape of the farm is 
most tempting for the camera. Then, too, the days 
are cool and brisk, and invite a breezy tramp over 
the hills in search of the picturesque. There are 
harvest scenes to be treasured, stubbled cornfields— 
“Kind o’ lonesome-like but still a-preaching sermons 
to us of the barns they growed to fill,” as the genial 
Hoosier poet, James Whitcomb Riley, has so fascinat- 
ingly sung to us, and more extended landscapes, with 
magnificent cumuli-cloud skies—all to be photo- 
graphed at this time of the year more successfully, 
perhaps, than at any other season. On such days, 
I am afraid, the farmer with a camera, who has a 
weakness for pictures, finds that this weakness is 
stronger than his sense of the duties to be performed, 
and the hired man is left unaided to do the necessary 
“chores,” while the amateur photographer, who is, 
after all, only an amateur—not a “real” farmer, as his 
little son has observingly remarked, wandered fields 
ahead in search of the picturesque. 

He has not far to go nor long to seek, for pictures 
abound at the very door of a New England farm. 
Indeed, even the familiar domestic scenes around the 
farm-house itself, and the barn-yard too, are most 
successful in photographs. Here are groups of merry 
children to be taken, frolicking with their patient 
donkey or playing about the barn-door as little farm- 
ers; the sunny barn-yard, with favorite cattle or 
horses prominent in the foreground, unconsciously 
assuming the picturesque groups which they always 
seem so naturally to form, and simple fence corners, 
overgrown with a tangled mass of hop-vine, wood- 
bine and clematis in the generous profusion of nature. 

To illustrate the picture possibilities of a short walk 
in the immediate vicinity of our farm-house, | ex- 
posed the camera one afternoon five times in rather 
quick succession on the road leading to the house 
from the top of our hill. Each exposure was made 
only a few feet from the preceding one, and the re- 
sult of all the exposures, while not particularly suc- 
cessful as technical photographs, were, | think, about 
of equal interest pictorially. A walk in any other 
direction would have been found to abound in as 
many subjects for the camera. Wherever you go in 
the country, whether it be across the fields, through 
the woods, or over the hills, attractive pictures are 
to be seen at every hand, and nothing helps us to 
appreciate and enjoy them so much as the modern 
hand-camera. There is also a large and fruitful field 
for the camera on the farm in photographing natural 
objects in their local setting, The study of the natu- 
ral sciences is greatly assisted by such photographs, 
and is certainly rendered much more interesting and 
instructive. Growing specimens of wild flowers make 
lovely pictures in their natural setting in the woods 
or meadows, and may be easily photographed, even 
by the beginner. To catch the living specimens of 
birds or the wild creatures of the woods is not so 
simple a matter, though this, too, is often very suc- 
cessful. The value of the camera to science in this 
connection is only beginning to be demonstrated, 
and I think the work of such successful students as 
Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, Dr. and Mrs. Thomas 
S. Roberts, Cherry and Richard Kearton, Dr. R. W. 
Shufeldt, Mr. Frank M. Chapman, and others, is not 
appreciated at its real value. The apparatus which 
I have found, all things considered, to be the most 
serviceable on the farm is the folding hand-camera 
making pictures four by five inches in size. Such a 
camera can be carried conveniently in the hand and 
used quickly for “snap-shots” at fleeting subjects; 
or it can be employed with a light tripod for making 
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more exact pictures, such as architectural photo- 
graphs of buildings, out-of-door groups, and care- 
fully composed landscapes and extended pictures. 

I always use plates of moderate sensitiveness, 
and, notwithstanding their greater weight than films, 
find them, on the whole, much more satisfactory. My 
camera is arranged so that three double light plate- 
holders, carrying six plates in all, can be conveniently 
stored in it. They do not weigh appreciably more 
than a “loaded” roll-holder, and as a rule six ex- 
posures are all I can make with a proper amount of 
discriminating on an ordinary outing. 

Photographing scientific subjects, such as the 
native birds and animals in their natural surround- 
ings, requires rather special apparatus; and for this 
kind of work I would refer the amateur to the Messrs. 
Kearton’s two books on this subject, particularly to 
the chapters describing their apparatus and _ their 
methods of using it. 

Developing and printing can be put out to be done 
Ly a professional who makes a business of this work, 
or it can be very easily accomplished by one’s self 
on the farm. Personally I prefer to do all the work 
myself, as I can then control all the details of the 
various processes, and come nearer to obtaining the 
effect desired than when I leave it to an outsider to 
perform who has not the same interest which I have 
in. the result. 

This interesting chapter is taken from Mr. W. I. 
L. Adams’ book entitled, ‘Woodland and Meadow.” 
Published by The Baker & Taylor Co. $2.50. 


THE MAZARIN BIBLE 





Tue “big gun” of the Ashburnham printed books 
was the splendid copy, printed upon vellum, of the 
first edition of the Latin Bible, and the first book 
executed with metal types, 1450-55. It is generally 
known by the name of the Mazarin Bible, from the 
discovery of a copy in the Cardinal’s library by the 
bibliographer De Bure; its importance is too well 
known to be enlarged upon here, although a very 
little known fact in connection with it may be men- 
tioned. ‘Trithernius says in his “Chronicle” that he 
was told by Peter Schoeffer, the partner and son-in- 
law of Faust, that the expenses incurred in the print- 
ing were so enormous that 4,000 florins were expend- 
ed before twelve sheets had been printed. Only 
about four copies on vellum and less than twenty on 
paper have been recorded. The Ashburnham copy 
was formerly in the University Library of Mentz, 
whence it was obtained early in the present century 
by Nicol, the king’s bookseller. At his sale in 1825 
it was purchased by Henry Perkins, the book collect- 
ing brewer, for 480 guineas; at the Perkins sale in 
1873 it was bought for the late Earl for £3,400; and 
at the Earl’s sale it advanced to £4,000. All the 
copies sold in recent years have been on paper. In 
1884 Sir John Thorold’s sold for £3,900; three years 
later Lord Crawford’s £2,460; and the Hopetoun, 
the first leaf of which was injured, brought £2,000. 
Apart from the intense interest which must always 
surround this book, it may be doubted whether, with 
all the advantages of modern appliances to the art 
of typography, it has ever been excelled—“magnifi- 
cent” is the only word that can be properly applied 
to it. It is adorned with 123 finely painted and illum- 
inated miniature initials, historiated and ornamental, 
many with highly finished marginal decorations of 
ornaments, birds, beasts, flowers, fruits, monkeys and 
grotesques, in the best style of Renaissance art. As 
an instance of its value rather more than a century 
ago, it may be mentioned that the Grenville copy in 
the British Museum cost Count MacCarthy 1,200 
francs at Gaignat’s sale in 1768; at MacCarthy’s sale 
in 1815 it realized 6,260 francs.—Fortnightly Review. 
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MIXTURES FOR CRAYS 





Any mixture of red, blue, and yellow, or of black 
with a color produces a gray. Yellow brown has a 
portion of red and yellow, and with a touch of blue 
makes a good greenish gray. Apple green (which 
has the blue and yellow) with carmine makes an in- 
valuable gray for flowers; naturally it blends har- 
moniously with the yellows and gold colors. Car- 
mine and black toned down with a little Yellow 
srown is a good all-around gray. Purple and a 
strong green, like Chrome or Emerald Greens, is a 
favorite with many; it makes a powerful color, and 
must be used carefully. These two are hard grays, 
and need flux. Light Sky Blue and Black is a good 
foundation for soft grays toned with Ivory Yellow, or 
Carnation, or Blue Green, or violet, as necessary 
for backgrounds or draperies, and Ivory Yellow and 
Black, with a touch of Blue or Yellow Brown, for 
hair. Pearl gray is good to use in the same manner 
as Light Sky Blue—blends with everything. Violet- 
of-Iron and the darker browns are good in combina- 
tions. Warm gray is a lively color in itself and use- 
ful with others. 

In making grays for flesh there is considerable 
choice in blues; Light Sky Blue is an innocent-look- 
ing color, blends harmoniously with almost anything, 
and, though useful, is by its very good glazing prop- 
erties apt to eat up somewhat colors mixed with it. 
Deep Blue Green, on the other hand, a hard color, 
will, for very viciousness, it seems, intensify in the 
fire and destroy everything unless used very carefully. 
Nevertheless, it is a favorite with many French artists. 
Yellow Brown, Brown 108, Brown 17, and Finishing 
3rown (German) are all good in mixtures. German 
colors always need the addition of a small quantity 
of fat oil. Deep Red Brown and Violet-of-Iron are 
good in deep shadows. Do not make the mistake 
of using too many colors in a mixture; two, some- 
times modified by a third, will generally answer every 
purpose. 

Of course it is understood that no certain propor- 
tions or combinations will serve all cases; but it is a 
good plan when you have secured a desirable color, 
propérly fluxed, to prepare a good quantity of it, test 
it by firing, and then store it in some way safe from 
dust. If it is your half tint, for instance, which should 
be as nearly neutral as possible, you know just how 
it is coming out, and can add a touch of blue or yellow 
brown or red, as the case calls for. A general flesh 
tint might be such as would do for delicate female 
heads and children; strong complexions would re- 
quire something different. This simplifies matters to 
a considerable extent and saves time and trouble. 

In order to produce a uniform glaze, the combina- 
tion of hard and soft colors is another thing to be 
considered. For general flesh tint with carnation, 
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there are many yellows—Ivory, Silver, Mixing, and 
Albert Yellow are all good. Perhaps one will serve 
certain cases better than another. The yellows all 
glaze well, but for laying in a head this is better for 
the addition of a small quantity of flux, in order that 
the color may be laid on somewhat heavily, and so 
form a good body to work on afterward. Flux has 
a tendency to lighten the colors in firing. Light Sky 
Blue, Pearl Gray, and Warm Gray have body enough 
to carry hard colors. Always get flux or a soft color 
into ground tints. Lay on a good body and fire 
hard; afterward work as delicately as you wish and 
fire lighter. With few exceptions all colors used in 
thin washes require flux to make them glaze, even 
when, as in the case of browns, they glaze well if 
put on heavily. 

It is well understood that colors glaze best if laid 
on with a clean, smooth touch. Then they settle 
with the oil into an even coating on the china, but 
if worked about and teased until half dry, they are 
thick here and thin there, with no chance of blending. 





MEDIUMS AND THEIR USES 


THE mediums alcohol and turpentine are used for 
cleaning brushes, glasses, etc., and for moistening the 
color and keeping the brush in order while working. 
Ojil-of-lavender is also used in working; it prevents 
the colors from drying too quickly, and assists in lay- 
ing them smoothly, but all three are necessary at 
one time or another, and should be kept in small, 
wide-mouthed bottles, so that the brush may be 
dipped in easily. A separate can should be kept for 
washing the brushes. Oil-of-cloves is preferred by 
some, and with oils of aniseed, almonds, and tar has 
the same effect as the lavender, but in a much greater 
degree. Oil-of-tar is sometimes used in raised paste. 
Thick oil, or fat oil, is used for grinding colors that 
are only to be had in powder, also for enamels and 
raised paste, and sometimes a very small portion is 
added to tinting colors—deep red brown, for in- 
stance, which seems to require it in order to lay an 
even tint. Balsam of copaiba is for laying grounds; 
the tinting oils are, for the most part, preparations 
of it, with other things added. The pure balsam 
always works well for a ground, with lavender added 
to suit the color in use, some requiring more than 
others. A bottle of balsam with a good proportion 
of aniseed is useful to dip the brush in when laying in 
a picture. After drying well over heat, it gives a 
hard, firm ground, for finishing. An excess of fat oil 
will cause colors to blister in firing. The balsam 
and other oils do not, but if used too freely will cause 
the colors to run and be disagreeable in working. 

Other things necessary are a ground-glass slab and 
muller for grinding powder colors, a palette knife of 
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steel and one of horn; the steel knife must not be 
used with the carmine or gold colors, on account of 
chemical action. A steel scraper is wanted—one with 
a curved blade is best; it is used for removing dust 
and roughness in the color. A tube of moist water- 
color carmine is needed for drawing in the design. 
Being water-color, the oils used in painting do not 
affect it, and being a vegetable compound, it will all 
fire out. A glass brush and agate burnisher for 
finishing the gold after firing completes the list. 
Although it is a long one, it will be seen that each 
color and tool mentioned here has its proper use 
and place. 





JEwELs, although usually reserved for articles of 
ornament, are perfectly proper for table use under 
certain conditions. We would not think of serving 
anything suggestive of meat on a jeweled plate, but 
for dainty little confections it would not be out of 
place ; and for bonbons and other uses for the centre 
of the table jewels will light up wonderfully. The 
fortunate owner of one of those beautiful sorbet sets 
of Venetian glass can jewel the plate she serves them 
on to her heart’s content. Do not be too lavish in 
using jewels, for they lose their value if used too 
freely. ‘Raised gold should be used freely with them, 
but all must be designed and executed in the daintiest 
possible manner. It is necessary to put the stone 
in place and lay off the setting around it in order 
that the space may be just large enough to let it lie 
flat on the china, and yet have the setting come close 
around it. Jewels may be enclosed in tiny dots of 
gold or alternated with larger ones; but in any case 
they must form only a small part of the ornament. 
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ENAMELS come in powder, in white and many 
colors, and must be ground with fat oil; use just 
enough oil to bind the colors, but not sufficient to 
wet them. Too much oil will cause running and blis- 
tering in the firing. Enamels must be well ground 
and thinned down with turpentine. The mixture can 
then be stored in little jars tor future use. Take out a 
small quantity at a time, and manage it the same 
as raised paste for gold. Thin with alcohol for dots, 
and with lavender for lines. What is left may be re- 
turned to the jar. The English enamels require a 
very light fire ; consequently they must be put on after 
the gold is fired. A mixture of two parts of German 
Aufsetzweiss and one part of English white enamel 
will stand any degree of heat, and may be fired a 
second or third time. Manydike to use white enamel 
only, and to tint it with the tube colors. If this is done, 
due allowance must be made for it firing lighter ; 
it would be safest to test it first. Dots should always 
be perfect in form and regular in size. A red sable 
brush is the best to work with, being strongest; use 
what is called a “long rigger,” or cut away part of the 
hair from an ordinary painting brush, such as is used 
for oil painting. Keep the brush clean. Take up the 
color on the point, and holding the brush upright, 
deposit the little lump just where it is wanted. Always 
temper the color with the knife, never with the brush. 
Do not undertake to lay color unless the brush is in 
proper condition; it will probably have to be re- 
plenished after each dot. 


In painting any body of water in a landscape, re- 
member that the reflected sky overhead always in- 
fluences the color of the water, which must necessarily 
repeat the same colors as the sky to a certain degree ; 
the reflected color, however, will generally be darker 
and grayer upon the water than the actual color as 
seen in the sky. 
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TO OBTAIN A NATURAL RESULT IN PAINTING 
FRUIT 


AmoncG the many varieties of cherries, some, like 
the oxhearts, are nearly white, with just a blush of 
red on one side. Then there is the brilliant red fruit, 
whose color is almost unattainable with the colors of 
the china painter; but, bearing in mind that the reds 
are heightened in effect by approximation to their 
complementary color, green, the right depth and 
brilliancy may be nearly obtained by one af those 
artistic deceptions frequently resorted to for cer- 
tain effects. In another variety, the fruit is almost 
black, so deep a crimson is it. The first-named 
variety is the easiest to paint, and the black cherries 
come next within the capacities of the amateur. First 
secure an accurate sketch, or trace it and transfer 
it to the china. One line alone is quite sufficient 
guide for the stems. It is well to mark the exact 
spot of the high light, which may be produced by 
leaving the white of the china or by applying a tiny 
speck of Aufsetzweiss (relief white). The former is 
the better and more artistic treatment. It is equally 
important to preserve the reflected light, which is 
seen on each cherry on the shadow side, as this 
gives rotundity, and is always warm in tone. 

To paint oxhearts, use Ivory Yellow, Yellow-for- 
Mixing, and Carnation No. 1. These colors may be 
more or less modified by each other. The deeper 
shades are obtained by adding Deep Red Brown and 
Violet-of-Iron, with a little Chestnut or Yellow 
Brown for the reflected light. The leaves and stems 
are painted with Chrome Green and Yellow-for-Mix- 
ing, shaded with Brown Green; where the stems are 
joined together, a few touches of Brown 4 is used. 
A faded or worm-eaten leaf, done in shades of brown 
varying from a Yellow Brown, can be introduced 
effectively. 

The black-heart cherries may be treated in the 
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same way, with the substitution of Ruby Purple, 
Deep Purple, and Neutral Gray. Care must be exer- 
cised in the use of these colors, to prevent blistering 
in the firing. Do not attempt to get the strength 
of the colors on at one firing. 





AVOID ENAMEL IN PAINTING LACE 


Lace should, if possible, be worked out entirely 
without the use of any enamel. A large surface, 
like a veil or flounce on a skirt, will show all the 
folds in the material underneath, which should be 
finished nearly as strong as elsewhere. Of course, 
where the lace folds the color will be paler; but it is 
this working up the detail that gives transparency. 
The design must be left as much as possible; it 
can also be taken out with the scraper. Of course, 
this should be provided for in laying on the first 
color, and at the last the heaviest flowers may be 
accentuated with a brownish gray. Where the lace 
is in a mass heavy enough to indicate white, its 
shadows had better be a little brownish, to give 
the effect of cream white. It is very close and tedious 
work, but the successful rendering of a lace drapery 
over a dainty color is worth striving for. Embroid- 
ery is indicated with gray in little broken touches, as 
it were shadowing the design, and if necessary add a 
very little enamel; but it is better to do without it. 





KERAMIC painters should try to have the same 
dignity in exhibitions that other lines of art achieve. 
Surroundings should be studied that will bring out 
the best that is in the decorated ware. An arrange- 
ment, like so many have been, that reminds one of a 
fair, with booths, is fatal to an exhibit that is trying 
to rank in lines of art. Drapery is usually overdone. 

Attle dabs of drapery here and there, aiming to be 
effective, mar all unity. Embroidered backgrounds 
attract the attention from the china. So all embroid- 
eries, however rich and beautiful, together with fig- 
ured goods should be tabooed. 
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Tue Ricut oF Way, by Gilbert Parker. This 
novel has been followed with extreme interest 
by the readers of Harper’s Magazine, where 
it has appeared serially. The story is one 
difficult to describe. The hero, Charley Steele, 
is a young Canadian lawyer of extraordinary 
ability and complex character. He is  in- 
temperate, unsettled toward religion, and un- 
sympathetically married. After brilliantly de- 
fending a murderer in court and winning the 
case, he goes to an inn to drink, and while there 
antagonizes the crowd, who attack him and leave 
him for dead. He is carried away by the man 
whom he defended from the charge of murder 
to the little village of Chaudiére, and is resusci- 
tated. But his memory for some months is en- 
tirely gone. When he recovers it he cannot 
go back to his home, for by so doing he would 
ruin his wife, who, believing him dead, has 
married again; and her brother, who, also be- 
lieving him dead, has unjustly accused him of 
thievery committed by himself. Faced by this 
terrible situation, Charley Steele renounces kis 
former life, and, under another name, settles 
down in the village as assistant to a poor, 
fanatical tailor. In the village lives the post- 
master’s deeply religious daughter, Rosalie 
Evanturel, and between her and Charley Steele 
develops an attachment which ripens into love. 
He is then confronted with the double fact of 
his love and his previous marriage bond. Who 
has the right of way? Probably the ending of 
the story is the most interesting dénouement in 
current fiction. (Harper & Bros. $1.50.) 





Messrs. Henry T. Coates & Co. have gotten 
out a most attractive Library Edition of Eliza- 
beth Stoddard’s Works. They consist of the 
following novels: “Two Men,” “Temple House,” 
“The Morgesons.” James’ Russell Lowell once 
said of Elizabeth Stoddard that she was the one 
woman in America who had revealed the pro- 
foundest depths of genius. And Nathaniel 
Hawthorne wrote of her first book, shortly be- 
fore his death, “It seemed to me as genuine 
and life-like as anything that pen and ink can do. 
There are very few books of which I take the 
trouble to have any opinion at all, or of which 
I could retain any memory so long after reading 
them as I do of “The Morgesons.” (Henry T. 
Coates & Co., Philadelphia. Set in a box, $4.50, 
or each volume separately, $1.50.) 


Amip the great flood of “popular” novels it is 
encouraging to those who have literary ideals, 
to note that two pieces of recent fiction which 
have not the elements considered essential to 
gain “sales by the thousands” have obtained a 
wide hearing, and to-day are quoted among the 
books most in demand throughout the country. 
It is curious, also, in view of the great vogue 
of the novel of historical incident and of the 
story which portrays homely and quaint charac- 
ter, to find that both “Sister Teresa” and “Jack 
Raymond”—the novels to which reference is 
made—do not depend upon exciting episode for 
their movement, and are concerned with per- 
sonages who have no “b’gosh” in their mouths, 
and whose intellect ranges higher than reflection 
upon the petty incidents and the small talk of a 
country town. Mr. Moore’s book is the story 
of the tremendous struggle in a woman be- 
tween habit and desire on one side and spiritual 
yearnings on the other; and “Sister Teresa” 
has been, almost without exception, declared to 
be the most distinct addition to the literature 
of fiction in its best estate that has been made for 
several years. Mrs. Voynich’s story of “Jack 
Raymond” has elicited the same approval for its 
power, its singular felicity of phrase and its gen- 
eral literary finish, though its moral tone has 
been fought over, tooth and nail. (The J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 





THE ROMANCE OF BLENNERHASSETT, by 
Charles Pelton Pidgin. The story is an ex- 
citing one of a decided dramatic flavor, touch- 
ing on the most interesting incidents in the 
lives of Aaron Burr, his daughter Theodosia, 
Alexander Hamilton, Harman Blennerhassett 
and his wife Margaret, Thomas Jefferson and 
other contemporaneous characters. The fact 
that the author makes Burr the hero of his 
romance and presents him in such a favorable 
light, quite contrary to the teachings of school 
histories, will doubtless attract universal atten- 
tion. In the last chapter the mystery which has 
so long enveloped the fate of Theodosia Burr 
Allston is unveiled, and her father’s dream just 
before his déath, as to her fate, is proven true 
in an astonishing way. The story is vigorously 
told in the author’s own peculiarly simple style, 


bright and animated and delightfully cap- 
tivating. (C. M. Clarke Pub. Co., Boston. 
$1.50.) 


A TweEnTIETH CENTURY Boy, by Marguerite 
Linton Glentworth. Thousands will take de- 
light in following the pranks of “Jack,” the 
most mischievous and most winsome of all boys. 
The story of this book is of the attempt of a 
young lady of wealth and position to look after 
her precocious young brother at various summer 
boarding places, while her mother enjoys a trip 
to Europe. The boy develops possibilities of 
mischief and adventure without limit, yet al- 
ways retaining the affection of those about him, 
as he will of the reader. Each chapter is a 
complete sketch in itself, affording unequaled 
material for reading aloud in public or private, 
and the whole forms a connected narrative 
which is irresistible. The fine illustrations of 
Charles Copeland are a feature, and the entire 
make-up of the book is tasteful and effective. 
(Lee & Shepard. $1.25.) 

A DRONE AND A DREAMER, by Nelson Lloyd. 
The author who gave us that irresistibly comic 
book “The Chronic Loafer” is equally happy in 
this exquisite love story—the scenes of which 
are laid amongst the mountains and valleys of 
the Keystone State. The humorous situations 
are many and delightful and of that wholesome 
kind which brings hearty laughter and leaves 
a pleasant feeling. (J. F. Taylor Co. $1.50.) 





Our UNCLE THE Major. A story of 1765, by 
James Otis. Old New York of pre-Revolution- 
ary days is the scene of this story. Two Roy- 
alist children, who have very exaggerated no- 
tions of their own importance and the power of 
their uncle, the Major in charge of the King’s 
fort at New York, come to grief through their 
lack of discretion. They land at New York at 
a time when the whole city is in an uproar of 
riot on account of the Stamp Act. Instead of 
keeping their identity concealed, they let their 
connection with the obnoxious Major become 
known; hence they met with rough usage at 
the hands of the mob, and would have fared still 
more badly had they not been befriended by a 
good, motherly woman. When they finally 
escape to England they are not so sanguine over 
the King’s power as vested in their uncle. 

The story graphically represents New York of 
Colonial days, with its deep undercurrent feel- 
ing against foreign authority. It will serve to 
give children a good idea of the times preceding 


the Revolution. (T. Y. Crowell & Co. soc.) 
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GEOFFREY STRONG, by Laura E. Richards. This 
delicious little romance is laid in a New England 
seaboard village, and the hero is Geoffrey 
Strong, who falls in love with the niece of two 
old Puritan ladies.. What constitutes the chief 
charm of the book is the interesting and homely 
dialogues that run through it. The author has 
given us a capital delineation of the lives of 
these simple people. (Dana Estes & Co., Bos- 
ton. 75c.) 


A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE, by Onoto Wa- 
tanna. The quaint and charming love story of 
a young American, Jack Bigelow, who goes to 
Japan, falls in love with Yuki, a Japanese half- 
caste girl, and marries her in Japanese fashion. 
The atmosphere of the country is delicately and 
beautifully reflected in this dainty romance, 
which escapes being a tragedy and ends happily 
in a Japanese garden. A vein of delicious com- 
edy runs through the book, especially in the love 
scenes between Yuki and her American lover. 
Every page of the volume is illustrated, and 
there are three beautiful illustrations in colors 
fHy the Japanese artist, Geujiro Yeto. The cover 
is exquisitely decorated with a cherryblossom 
design. Altogether one can conceive no more 
appropriate gift for the holiday season than this 
dainty book which comes in an artistic box 
(Harper & Bros. $2.) 





With 
photogravure frontispiece and illustrations by 
Julien Le Blant, and an introduction by Prof. 
William P. Trent. 

To the lovers of Balzac this handsome volume 
will be heartily welcome. To those unac- 
quainted with the miaster-novelist, “The 
Chouans” will serve excellently as an introduc- 
tion. It was the first of Balzac’s books to 
bring that author a moiety of his larger fame. 
For years he toiled on, literally starving to death 
in a garret, until the advent of this book brought 
him into notice, and paved the way for still 
greater success. The work also deserves atten- 
tion as being the only extended scene of mili- 
tary life emanating from his pen. Here he for- 
sakes the streets of Paris and plunges into the 
battlefield and beleaguered wood. 

An important feature is the critical introduc- 
tion of Prof. William P. Trent, of Columbia 
University. The introduction tells the date of 
the story’s publication, its place in the “Comedie 
Humaine,” purpose and chief characteristics. 
It will be found of considerable value as a guide 
to the further study of the great Frenchman. 


(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50.) 


Tne Cnovans, by Honore De Balzac. 





THe CANDLE AND THE Cat, by Mary F. 
Leonard. “The Candle” is a little girl who 
tries to follow her grandfather’s advice 
carry the light of good deeds about with her. 
She is impetuous and thoughtless at times, but 
withal lovable. “Trolley,” the cat, is also worthy 
of attention. He and the “Candle” are both 
filled with good intentions in spite of their out- 
How prominent a 


and 


bursts of innocent mischief. 
part the two play in acting as peacemakers ana 
healing a rift of years’ standing, between two 
neighboring families, forms the subject of a 
brightly written little book by a popular writer 
for children. It will be found entertaining and 
wholesome—a story that the younger readers 
will enjoy. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 50c.) 
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IGGINS’ INKS « ADHESIVES 





I 2 3 4 
1. HIGGINS’ DRAWING INKS, in Blacks and Colors, are the Standard Liquid Drawing Inks 


of the world. Three-fourths of the Professional Draughtsmen of this country use no other Draw- 
ing Inks. Send for Color Card. (Bottles by mail, prepaid, 35 cents each. Mention color.) 

2. HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER. A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, which will not spill, 
spatter nor drop off the brush. Pure white and delicately scented. For mounting photographs, 
prints, textile samples, and for scrap book, tissue work and general use asa substitute for fluid 
mucilage. Excellent novel brush with each jar. (3 0z. jar, prepaid, by mail, 25 cents.) 

3. HIGGINS’ TAURINE MUCILAGE. A strong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Mucilage of 
great strength and quick catch. Non-corrosive and will not become dirty and stained in use. 
Positively the best fluid mucilage made, being far superior to the ordinary gum Arabic mucilages. 
(2 oz. bottle, prepaid, by mail, 25 cents.) 

4. Higgins’ Drawing-Board and Library Mucilage. A semi-fluid adhesive of extraordinary 
strength. For sticking cloth or paper to wood, paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper 
or cloth it is unequaled. Hence valuable for repairing and labeling books, mounting paper on 
the drawing board and many other purposes. (3 oz. jar, prepaid, by mail, 25 cents.) 

HIGGINS’ ETERNAL WRITING INK. A true carbon ink, black when written, and eternally 
remains so. Unaffected by age, air, sunshine, chemicals, fire, acids or alkalies. A true safety 
and permanent ink for important writings, bookkeeping and general use. (2 oz. bottle, prepaid, 
by mail, 25 cents.) 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 





SPECIAL OFFER—On receipt of One Dollar we will send a dollar’s worth of above goods, EXPRESS PAID, 
and if they are not satisfactory in every respect we will cheerfully refund. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


Originators and Manufacturers of Inks and Adhesives 





NEW YORE 


MAIN OFFICE: 271 NINTH STREET/ BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. oa an 


FACTORY : 240-244 EIGHTH STREET ) 
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WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


‘“‘Ideal’’ Water Color Bo. 


cae pF ee Contains.—One Half-pan each 
R Coes os ee OF Flake White, Vandyke Brown, Em- 





erald Green, Raw Umber, Ivory 
Black, New Blue, Chrome Yellow, 
Prussian Blue, Light Red, Burnt 
Sienna, Vermilion, Yellow Ochre, 
Three London-made Water Color 
Fitch Hair Brushes; one No 
British Water Color Red Sable; 
one Pocket Red Sable Brush. 


$2.50 








PRICE, - 


This box can be fitted with any six whole pans of the above colors at the same price. 
Refitting for this box can be had at any Art store throughout the United States. 


For Sale by Artist Material Dealers throughout the United States 


we will see that you 


If your dealer does not sell our materials, send us his name and yours 
are supplied. 


WINSOR @ NEWTON, Ltd. 


88 Fulton Street, New York 38 Rathbone Place, London, Eng. 


ib 0646444064446 6 4444444444446 4 48 
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BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


Is the Best Finish made for Manufactured by the 


FLOORS, 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture 


Circulars Sent on Application 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplics 


356 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention Taz Art AMATEUR 


Butcher Polish Co., 
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F. WEBER & CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Dealers 


Materials for Oil Color Painting 
Water Color Painting 
China Painting 
Pastel and Pyrography 














Largest Assortment of 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


And Drawing Materials in General 


Manufacturers of 


F. WEBER & CO.’S 


Artists’ Oil Colors 

Artists’ Moist Water Colors 
Soft and Half-hard Pastelles 
Artists’ Prepared Canvas 
Pastel Papers and Boards 


Most complete line of 


SKETCHING UTENSILS 
DRAWING, DRAUGHTING, 
BLUE PRINT PAPERS 
a tLesther pa he ag d 


Leatherboard for Dec- 
orating. 


PYROGR APHY 
~ OUTFITS 

2UMSB 7, , and 
Materials 
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GUIDE TO PYROGRAPHY 
Per Copy s2c postage paid. Send for Special Catalogue 


EF, WEBER & CO, 1125 chestnut street 


PHILADELPHIA 
709 L ts , St. 
BRANCH HOUSES t BN. Charles Strect. Gettimere 








CH T.WILHELMS 
GLASS & FANCY GOODS 


Late WILHELM & GRAEF 


1122 BROADWAY, ROOM 19 
Take Elevator 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES 


Rich Cut Goblets 
worth $24.00 


for $16.50 


Dinner flates and Services in very rich gold decora- 
ti ns, Colonial designs unique, new, and beautiful. 
}ish and Game services same design. Subjects all 
Americen fish and game es selected. fF ine collection of 
dinner services in open stock patterns. New Colonial 
Designs in Table glass. Dinner and glass services 
made to match dining-rooms. 
Latest Table Decorations 
tic Flowers, Lighted by Elec- 
ty, Never Seen Before 


BEST GOODS ONLY 

















ART NOTES 


Tue Seventy-first Annual Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts will open 
to the public on Monday, January 20, 1902, and 
close on March 1, 1902. The exhibition will 
consist of original works not before publicly 
shown in Philadelphia in oil-painting, water- 
color, pastel, sculpture, architectural design, 
mural decoration, drawing, etching, engraving, 
wood and stone carving, stained glass, or in any 
medium coming within the scope of the Fine 
Arts. 

Forwarded 
must arrive at the Academy before Thursday, 
January 2d, 1902. 

Each work must bear a label giving its title, 
the name and address of the artist and owner, 
and explicit directions for its return. 

The Academy will collect and return, free of 
charge, such works in Philadelphia, New York 
City, and Boston, as it has received notice of in 
accordance with the regulations. Works to be 
submitted to the jury from other places named 
must be sent to the Academy, or to its agents 
in New York City and Boston, at the expense of 
the sender for both forwarding and return. 

The Press View and Varnishing Day will be 
Saturday, January 18, 1902, from 10 a. m. until 
4p.m. The Reception and Private View will be 
on the same evening. 

A competent agent will superintend the sale 
All works sold will be subject to 
a commission of ten per cent. Exhibitors are 
advised to enter a fixed price at as low a figure 
as possible. The gold medal of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts is awarded at 
the discretion of the Board of Directors, in 
recognition of high achievement in their pro- 
fession, to American Painters and Sculptors 
who may be exhibitors at the Academy or rep- 
resented in the permanent collection, or who 
for eminent services in the cause of art or to 
the Academy have merited the distinction. 

The Temple Trust Fund, created by the late 
Joseph E. Temple, yields an annual income of 
eighteen hundred dollars for the purchase of 
works of art at the discretion of the directors of 
the Academy, and for the issue of medals to art- 
ists. The competition is open only to American 
artists. A gold medal will be awarded by the 
Painters’ Jury of Selection for the best picture 
painted in oil without regard to subject, pro- 
vided the pictures offered in competition are 
considered by the jury to be of sufficient merit. 

The Walter Lippincott prize of three hundred 
option on the part of 


works intended for exhibition 


of exhibits. 


dollars, with an 
the founder to purchase the chosen painting, 
will be awarded for the ninth time. The con- 
ditions governing the award for this exhibition 
are that the picture selected shall be, all its 
qualities considered, the best Figure painting in 
oil by an American citizen, and that Mr. Lippin- 
cott shall have the option, for one week after 
the announcement of the award, of purchasing 
the chosen painting at the price named by the 
Artist in the memorandum of entry. The prize 
will be awarded by such jury as the Academy 
may designate for the award of prizes; but the 
jury will have the right to withhold the award, 
if in its judgment the pictures offered are not 
of sufficient merit. 

The Mary Smith Prize of one hundred dol- 
lars, founded by the late Russell Smith, will this 
year be awarded by the Exhibition Committee 











TIFFANY & CoO. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


DIAMOND AND 
GEM MERCHANTS 
GOLD AND SIL- 
VERSMITHS, STA- 
TIONERS AND 
Dealers in ARTISTIC 
MERCHANDISE 


PARIS: Avenue de l’Opera, 36 bis 
LONDON: 221 and 221A Regent 
Street, West 
































RY ART Co. 


Manufacturer of 


Fry's Celebrated 
Vitrifiable Colors 


in powder, and 


Roman Gold 
for China. 


Dealers in Lustres, Oils, Mediums, 
Brushes, and all materials used in 
CHINA DECORATION. 


Agents for Revelation China Kiln. 


Fry’s Improved Covered Palettes 
once used become a necessity. 


Send tor catalogue, mentioning 
THE ART AMATEUR. 


STUDIO WILL OPEN FOR THE SEASON OCT. :st. 
Classes by MARSHAL FRY, Jr., 
36 West 24th St., New York City 


Frrink’s Reflectors 


are used by Leading Private Art Galleries 
and Art Museums. Send dimen- 
sions for Estimates. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 


' BUNKIO MATSUKI 


380 Boylston ST., BOSTON 
Japanese Artists’ Materials 


FREL .aND DRAWING BRUSHES, JAPANESE 

PAPERS, COLORED PRINTS, AND BOOKS OF 

FLOWERS, BIRDS, LANDSCAPES, AND FIGURES. 
INDIAN INK STICKS, INK STONES 














apanese Brush Ink Work (ill’d), 8 vols , 2sc each 
Zight New Prints for Beginners, $:.00 a set 
Twelve Assorted Vases, 3 inches high, $1.75 


Send for Catalogue Meation this Paper 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE Art AMATEUR 
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for the twenty-fourth time. According to the 
modified terms, the prize will be awarded “to the 
Painter of the best painting (not excluding 
portraits) in oil or water colors exhibited at the 
Academy, painted by a Woman Artist, resident 
in Philadelphia, for qualities ranking as follows: 
ist, Originality of Subject; 2d, Beauty of Design 
or Drawing; 3d, Color and Effect; and lastly, 
Execution.” The Academy will have no claim 
on the painting. The same artist may not re- 
ceive the prize twice ,in succession, and not 
more than twice in all. 





THE Tweifth Annual Exhibition of the New 
York Water Color Club will held at the 
galleries of the American Fine Arts Society, 215 
West Fifty-seventh street, New York. The Ex- 
hibition opens to the public on Saturday, No- 
vember 9th, and closes about December Ist. The 
Jury of Selection comprises the following 
well known artists: Reynolds Beal, W. Ver- 
planck Birney, Chas. C. Curran, Elliott Dainger- 
field, Charles Warren Eaton, Ben Foster, -Frank 
Russell Green, Albert Herter, Clara T. Mc- 
Chesney, Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, Clara Weaver 
Parrish, Will Robinson. 


be 


THE Pan-American Exposition, which with 
this month closes its gates forever, passes into 
history as an achievement which places “all the 
Americas” under lasting obligations to the en- 
terprising citizens of beautiful Buffalo. The 
location of the great fair was ideal. It was con- 
ceived upon broad lines and carried to success 
upon a scale that has astonished the world. 
Larger expositions, such as the World’s Fair at 
Chicago, have been held, but no enterprise of 
this kind ever more successfully carried out to 
the fullest extent exactly what it undertook. 
Several of the Pan-American features will long 
be remembered by all who visited the Exposi- 
tion. The electrical display, says a writer in the 
Four Track News, published by the New_York 
Central Railroad, alone gives the Buffalo fair 
a claim to preéminence that none of its 
predecessors, on either side of the Atlantic, can 
dispute. It is not at all probable that the illum- 
ination at the Pan-American will ever be 
equaled until Buffalo itself, with all the pent-up 
power of Niagara at its call, shall undertake an- 
other exposition. The color effect of the build- 
ings, artistic to a degree, will long remain as one 
of the features of the fair. But the great and 
lasting good which will be the fruit of this 
great educational enterprise, will be the welding 
together in closer union of all the republics of 
“the new world,” and the opening of the eyes of 
the East to the limitless resources and inventive 
productiveness of these continents of the West. 
These expositions are the stepping stones that 
lead the nations along the path of progress and 
do much to break down prejudice and educate 
us into a stronger commercial brotherhood. In 
helping to accomplish this desired result Buffalo 
has won for itself a lasting fame. 





THE annual exhibition of the American Asso- 
sociation of Allied Arts will take place at the 
Clausen galleries from November 25 to Decem- 
ber 7. The jury of selection includes Messrs. 
Charles H. Niehaus, W. Merritt Post, Auguste 
Fraenzen, L. A. Southwick, Thomas A. Sindelar, 


Mrs. L. W. Holcombe, Mrs. N. di R. Mona- 
chesi, Mrs. Cecelia Bennett and Mrs. Laura 
C. Wiley. 





ENGLISH 
WATER COLORS 


ROWNEY’'S 








NEW SCHOOL OUTFIT 





Handsome Japanned Tin Box, 6 divisions, fitted complete with 12 assorted Half Pans 
of Rowney’s Moist Water Colors, Red Sable and Camels’ Hair Brushes, etc. 


PRICE, $2.50 NET 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 


GEO. ROWNEY & CO., Artists’ Colormen 


American Office, Room 36, Tribune Building, New York LONDON, ENGLAND 
THE EAGLE PRICE $3.25 





Pyrography Outfit, a tool operated by gas, to be worked with one 
hand, for burning designs on Wood, Leather and Pasteboard. 
Can be handled with ease by amateurs and Children.,....... 








SEND 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 





With each outfit of the Eagle Burner a piece of basswood, 1 piece of tracing paper, 6 little pasteboard 
panels with two little designs stenciled on, and a piece of leather are given Free for experimenting. 


A large line of Padded Water-Color Frames, also Fancy Cuff, Collar, Handkerchief and Card Boxes made of 
Paper, and Leather ready for decorating. SPECIALTY : A fine line of Tan Leather Goods for pyrography. 


JOHN SCHLEGEL, 25 East 10th St., New York 








TRACE MARK, i. 





Boxes without our firm name 
are counterfeited. 


GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. 





CHINA COLORS. 
MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden ® 


“Directions for China Painting,” so cents. (Germany.) 


FITCH KILNS 


For Firing China and Glass 

















1879 1901 


Seven Sizes 


STEARNS, FITCH & CO., Springfield, Ohio 


GILLOTT’S PENS 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
HAVE GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE 
Paris Exposition, 1900 
This is the Highest Prize Ever Awarded to Pens 
JOSEPH GILLETT & SONS, 91 John St., New York 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent 


Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 








ARNOLD’S 


Royal British Water Color Papers 
are of Exceptional High Quality 


| Ask for ARNOLD’S Water Color Paper 


i LOOK ror ture WATERMARK 4) 


AS FOLLOWS: 
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AMONG the exhibitions contemplated at the 
National Arts Club during the present season 
are one of objects relating to the city, conducted 
by the Municipal Art Society; another of arts 
and crafts of the American Indians, and a third 
of carvings in ivory, wood, mother of pearl and 
horn. The club has been awarded a silver medal 
for its exhibit of objects of industrial arts at 
the Pan-American Exposition. 





Messrs. Sabatino de Angelis et Fils, of 
Naples, have placed on exhibition, at No. 518 
Fifth avenue, a collection of copies from the 
antique bronzes and pieces of silver found at 
Pompeii. 





A SERIES of lectures on Greek architecture, 
sculpture, painting and decoration will begin 
at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, on Wednesday eve- 
ning. The lecturer be Professor Walter 
Scott Perry. 

Miss Cevia B. Seymour, Miss Clara L. Fair- 
field and Miss Adelaide Deming are holding an 
exhibition of their summer work, principally 
sketches made in Grand Manan, at Pratt In- 
stitute. 


will 








EFFORTS are being made to arrange another 
portrait show this year for the benefit of the 
Orthopedic Hospital. If the exhibition takes 
place it will probably be held in the Fine Arts 
Building. 





CORRESPONDENCE 





FLOWER PAINTING 





C. A.—In flower painting of the modern 
school, the ensemble is of the greatest im- 
portance. That is the case whether one is paint- 
ing a single blossom or a large and variegated 
In the arrangement of a bouquet this 
fact should be kept in mind. There should be 
some principal point of color. Other flowers 
should be placed so as to support that and 
throw it into prominence. Above all, the vase 
or other holder should be plain and of rather 
sober color; great elegance of form even is not 
desirable, for it should not in any way com- 
pete with the flowers themselves. A brown jar, 
a glass tumbler, or, at the most, a bit of undec- 
orated Japanese pottery or stoneware make the 
best supports for flowers. Large masses for 
panels may be grouped in a wash-hand basin, 
which should be set on the floor, and should be 
completely hidden by the flowers. The greatest 
attention must de paid to the manner in which 
the light falls on the flowers nearest to the eye. 
It is very important that it should come full on 
the finest mass of color; for if it falls brightest 
anywhere else there will be a division of interest 
difficult to manage naturally and yet successfully. 

The drawing may be made, first, lightly, with 
charcoal; and dusting that off, the tracing may 
be gone over more definitely with a lead-pencil 
of medium softness. The masses of shade and 
the darker masses of color should be indicated 
by light shading. If possible, one should finish 
it at a sitting, for the flowers will change so 
much by the next day as to make quite a dif- 
ferent composition. In any case, the mode of 
procedure is to lay in broadly the masses of 
color; then give full modeling, as delicate as 
time will permit, to the brightly lighted group 
of flowers which make the keynote of the com- 
position; and afterward return to the work 
needed to complete the effect of the ensemble. 
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‘Contain marvelous “scenery, great 
varieties of climate and ‘wonders that 
all should see. The way to reach them 
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A copy of the 40-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
the ‘Four Track Series,” New York Central's 
books of travel and education, will be sent free, 
post-paid, to any address on receipt of a postage 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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In this way, it will be possible without much 
difficulty to carry on the work from day to day, 
changing the flowers in the background as they 
biow open or droop and wither for fresh ones. 
It is important that this should be thoroughly 
understood. It will be best, therefore, to im- 
press it once more upon the reader that there 
siould be in the group a principal spray or 
blossom; that the first efforts should be di- 
rected to rendering the exact relations of color 
and value between this keynote and the other 
notes of the composition; that one should next 
vive form and distinction to this prominent 
lower or spray; and lastly do the same, but in 
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lesser degree, for the other members of the 
roup, taking the greatest care all the while to 
preserve the relations first established, or, if 
inything, bring them closer to nature. If this 
lan is followed, the drawing will be harmonious 
ind will have 2 definite artistic value at what- 
ever point one, from various circumstances, may 
lave to stop working on it. 





L. C, K.—When painting roses, if they begin 
to wilt, the most effectual way to restore them is 
o plunge them into water up to the very blos- 
om, and put them away into a cool room or 
efrigerator for half an hour until they are 
refreshed. It is not easy to replace them just 
as they were at first; but it is necessary to do 
o in order to go on with the study if it is 
partly painted, because the roses must be in the 
ame relation to each other as at first, on ac- 
count of the reflections and shadows. 





L. V.—A double rose of any variety is one 
of the most difficult of flowers to paint satis- 
factorily. Its forms, it need hardly be said, are 
extremely rich and complicated, and its color, 
apparently simple, is really such as to try the 
ability of a clever colorist. Each curved petal 
would form a study in gradations even if it 
were opaque; but it is semi-transparent, and 
changes tone as it reflects or transmits the 
light; and the light which it transmits is again 
reflected from parts of the other petals near 
it. To render all this, you have little but Rose 
Madder, dark and light, and the other madders. 
But a very little Cobalt may be added in the 
coolest tints, and a very little Vermilion or Cad- 
mium Orange in the warmest. The foliage can, 
as a rule, be rendered with Prussian Blue and 
Yellow Ochre. In the young shoots, Cadmium 
should be substituted for the Ochre. Some- 
times the leaf-stalk, the stipules at its base, 
and the veins are decidedly of a red tone, which 
may be rendered with Burnt Sienna and a little 
Rose Madder. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 





G. C. C.—The first inquiry of a student of pen 
work is generally, How shall I make my lines? 
And to such a question there can be but one 
answer: Make your lines in whatever direction 
you can best express the subject before you; try 
experiments; take the lines horizontally, ver- 
tically, in what direction you will, and see which 
way, to you, best expresses the surface or 
texture with which you are dealing. In this we 
are supposing the student to be reasonable and 
intelligent, and that he will not persist in any 
method simply to be peculiar or unlike his 
fellows. Use only the method which you con- 
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scientiously believe to be the very best, and 
use it to express your best thoughts in your best 
way; only so will there be any real progress in 
your work, Pen-and-ink is essentially a medium 
for the expression of the individual. Take any 
number of our noted illustrators—E. A, Abbey, 
Howard Pyle, A. B. Frost, Eric Pape, Christy 
—and see how entirely individual and unlike 
the others is each man’s work. It is, 
often helpful, especially in elementary work, to 
learn something of the points to be avoided; so 
we may mention a few: Make the lines of your 
drawing strong and full of vigor, but not too 
heavy; let each line stand for something; do 
not fill your work with meaningless little dots 
and dashes, hoping they will lend artistic grace 
to it. They will not do so; and it is better to 
say what you have to say simply, even crudely, 
than to attempt that which is beyond you. 
Never allow the materials with which you 
work to be a hindrance. Pen-drawing calls for 
few tools; let such as are needed be plentiful, 
and of the best. Bristolboard, from its firm- 
ness and clean surface, is always more desirable 
than paper. It is better not to get it too heavy, 
and let it be of excellent quality. If your ink 
shows a tendency to clog or turn brown, try 
another bottle. Do not be hampered by pos- 
sessing but one penholder, into which you put 
by turns your different pens. One needs at least 
three or four holders, with their respective kinds 
of pens, always at hand. A sponge rubber is 
invaluable because of its ability to remove all 
pencil work and leave the ink lines unimpaired 
in brightness. 
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WOOD WORK 





G. S.—(1) Wood 
preparation 


for pyrography needs no 


special beyond being planed 


quite smoothly. For a small flower de- 
sign deep burning is not. desirable. It 
is a matter of choice whether you’ burn 


the background or leave it untouched. In 
the first case the light on the 
burned ground; in the which is the 
the design comes out dark on the 
plain light wood. The use of two or three coats 
of French polish applied with a soft brush is a 
quick method of polishing. (2) A scheme for a 
yellow bedroom can be charmingly worked out 
and white. As you prefer a 
let it be cherry in tone; but it 
would be much better to stain it. Paint the 
woodwork in deep buff. Cover walls with paper 
having a pattern of cream and deep neutral 
yellow. Let the frieze be cream, with designs in 
light brown or gold; and the ceiling the same 
scheme as frieze. The rugs should be of goat- 
and the carpets light fawn color. With 
this scheme the draperies should be in buff. 


flowers show 
second, 


easier plan, 
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painted floor, 


skin, 


E. P. C—For a Walnut Stain to be Used on 
Pine and Whitewood.—Take 1 gallon of very thin 
sized shellac; add 1 lb. of dry burnt umber, 1 Ib. 
of dry burnt sienna, and % Ib. of lampblack. 
Put these articles into a jug and shake fre- 
quently until they are mixed. Apply one coat 
with a brush. When the work is dry, sand-paper 
down with fine paper, and apply one coat of 
shellac or cheap varnish. This will give a good 
imitation of solid walnut. 





H. D. F.—To Repolish Old Mahogany Work. 
—Put into a bottle half a pint of alcohol, quar- 
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ter of a pint of vinegar, quarter of a pint of 
linseed oil, and one ounce of butter of antimony; 
shake them well together. Wash the work well 
with warm water in which a little soda has been 
dissolved, and thoroughly dry it. Now roll up 
a piece of cotton-wool into a rubber, moisten 
it well with the mixture, and rub this briskly 
over the work until dry. This is a French-polish 
reviver, and may be used by any one with good 
effect where there is a moderate body of polish 
still remaining on the furniture. 





SUNDRY QUERIES 





S. A. S.—The making of a cast from a statue 
is an exceedingly difficult affair. For the head 
and face alone fifty or sixty pieces are required 
vo make the mould; the ear will take twelve 
pieces. Work is begun by placing one scrap of 
moist plaster of Paris over, say, a small sec- 
tion of the face, taking care not to cover any 
more surface than the plaster when hardened 
can readily be withdrawn from without break- 
ing. When this piece has become hard it is 
permitted to remain adhering to the statue, 
while another scrap of plaster is applied to an 
adjoining section of surface. In this way the 
task slowly progresses until the entire statue 
is covered with the hard plaster, the bits being 
separated from each other by a sort of shellac 
on their edges, which prevents them from stick- 
ing together. After this has been accomplished 
it only remains to remove the pieces of p'aster, 
which fit together, into the shape of the mold. 





F, I.—(1) You can paint in oil colors upon 
bolting cloth just as easily as if you used water- 
colors or tapestry dyes. If you wish the tints 


to be opaque, Chinese white must be used with 
the water-colors. (2) To paint a study of pug 
dogs, set your palatte with Raw Umber, Raw 
Sienna, Yellow Ochre, Ivory black, White and 
a little Cobalt Blue to cool the color in the 
half tones. These tints are for the general color- 
ing; for the black markings make a rich black 
by mixing Indigo Blue, Burnt Sienna and Crim- 
son Lake. Do not on any account use a black 
ready prepared in the tube; it would have a dead 
and cold appearance. A cool neutral 
would make a pleasant background for trout. 


green 





R.S.A.—If in shading a crayon drawing it gets 
to be too black all over, as is very likely to hap- 
pen, the best way to reduce the tone is to lay the 
drawing flat on a table, sprinkle over it thickly 
crumbs of the pith of fresh bread, and with the 
palm of the hand roll them lightly to and fro 
across the drawing. They will take up the 
crayon evenly, reducing the tone proportionately 
in all parts of the drawing, without obliterating 
its forms. When the tone is light enough, dust 
off the bread-crumbs with a handkerchief or cot- 
ton rag, revive the high lights by more vigorous 
use of bread pith or rubber, and strengthen 
the more positive darks with crayon. 





NEEDLE.—In very delicate coloring it will fre- 
quently be found an advantage to thread the 
needle with two strands of different colored 
silk—thus, blue and green or green and gold; 
and, in some cases, where a purple is too red, 
a single strand of a related blue will give it the 
required tone. This can only be done by a per- 
son with a very accurate eye for color. The 
silks used together must always be related hues 
and of the same tone in the scale. 


A CERTAIN grotesqueness characterizes the or- 
chid race, a quality of life different from that of 
ordinary plants, yet not human. Indeed, it may, 
perhaps, be best described as an impish ex- 
pression, due largely to the fact that, unlike 
most flowers, every orchid petal is different 
from its neighbor, and has its own odd and 
uncanny twist. We know how closely these 
strange creatures often imitate other objects, 
such as bees, spiders, bugs, and butterflies; or 
perhaps, as in the present instance, the lower 
petal assumes the form of a pouch or bag. 
Attention is specially called to this peculiar 
grotesqueness, because no drawing of orchids 
will be of use as a faithful likeness unless it em- 
bodies this quality. The student should block 
out his drawings, first of all, with reference to 
this. Secure the poise of the flower on its stem, 
the spirit which makes the flowers seem ready 
to dance and whirl about, and your technique 
will be but a matter of time. It may be interest- 
ing to the worker to mention that, owing to 
a twist in the stem, the flowers of most orchids 
present themselves to the world upside down. 
This being a time of year when hot-house plants 
are more available than others, we may give 
a little study to the cyclamen, which is another 
distinctly interesting plant. The curl of its 
curious flowers, its thick leaves and peculiar 
tube-like stem, make it unique in the plant 
world. It is a weed in Italy, but here we count 
it one of our choicest flowers, and for the pen 
student there are many possibilities in its at- 
tractive lines. Few plants are more interesting 
for use in designing, whether we adapt it to a 
flat design, with decorative treatment and heavy 
outline, or treat it with realistic fidelity to 
nature. 
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smoother, and more rich and restful. We commend 
these most highly. We have made special! silk draper- 
iesto match them. Send toc. for postage on samples. 


Gobelin Art Cretons for Wal! Hangings. 


They are pasted on 
like wall paper. They are taking the place of the 
latter, being softer and more artistic, costing a very 
little more—about the same as wall paper at $1.00a 
roll. We have them in styles of Grecian, Russian, 
Venetian, Brazilian, Roman, Rococo, Dresden, Festoon 
College Stripe, Marie Antoinette, Indian, Calcutta, 
Bombay, De ft, Soudan, and, mark you, we have dra- 
peries to match. Send 25c. to pay postage on samples. 


Wall Papers New styles designed by 


gold medalartists. Send 
Fe cents to prepay express on large sample 
ooks and drapery. Will include drapery 
samples in package. See our Antique. Me- 
tallic, French, Pressed Silk, and lida effects. 
Have 500 different wall hangings with dra- 
peries specially made to match, 














house from $200.00 up. If possible send us the plans, rough pencil outline 
will do. Tell us if you want curtains, carpet, furniture—in fact, itemize to 
us everything you desire. If you have any or all of those articles let us 
know the color of them so we can bring them into the color-scheme. 


Send 25 cents to pay postage. 
Douthitt’s Manual of Art Decorations $6, 77.,:0°* 


200 royal quarto pages filled with full-page colored illustrations of modern 
home interiors and studies. Price $2.00. If you want to be up in decora- 


tion send $2.00 for this book worth $50.00, * 

Six 3-hour tapestry painting lessons in studio, $5.00. Complete 
School written instruction by mail, $1.00. Tapestry paintings rented ; 
full-size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., supplied. Nowhere, Paris not 
excepted, are such advantages offered pupils. New catalogue of 170 
studies, 25 cents. Send $1.00 for complete instructions in tapestry painting 


and compendium of studies. 

H We manufacture Tapestry Materials supe- 
Tapestry Materials rior to foreign goods and half the price. 
Book of samples 1o cents. Send $1.50 for trial order, for two yards of 50- 
inch wide No. 6 goods, worth $3.00. 


WHEN IN NEW YORK DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT 
OUR HOUSE 


JOHN F. DOUTHITT American Tapestry and Decorative Co. 


222 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Pormerly 286 Fifth Avenue ) 


NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THz ArT AMATEUR 
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TAUGHT 


ILLUSTRATING "22°. 


Home lessons. Highly profitable; takes spare hours 
only ; practical instruction in Newspaper, yee 
Commercial Drawing, Letter- | 
ing, and Wall Paper Design. 
Adapted to men, women, be- 
ginners and advanced students 
Only adequate school of its 
kind. with personal criticisms 
on work done from nature and 
life by instructors who are 
well-known illustrators and | 
whose work appears in leading publications. Success- 
ful students; reasonable terms. Largest, oldest, best. 
Interesting illustrated catalogue sent free, or visit the | 


School. NEW YORK SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
52 Broadway, New York City 
| 








Mr. Karl von Rydingsvard 


Will remain at his Summer Studio, in Brunswick, 
Maine, until January ist, where he will receive 
orders for Art Wood Carving, tools, designs, and 
stock. Only original work executed there, and 
no duplicates. Orders can be sent by mail. 


MRS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 
CLASSES IN 


Water-color and Miniature Painting 
Studio: 913 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


MRS. FANNY ROWELL 
Studio: 96 Fifth Avenue, New York 
# DECORATIONS »* DESIGNS »* 


Can be seen any day, except Mondays, between ten and 
four, about classes and work 


A. B. COBDEN’S 
CERAMIC ART SCHOOL 


- The modern styles taught by a thorough and practica. 
method. : 
Manufacturer and importer of materials for china dec- 
orating. : ia ; 
Cobden’s Moist Ceramic Colors put up in jars, alsoin 
powder form. 
Pure Roman Gold, etc. — a 
* Practical Hints on China Painting 


13 South 16th Street, 











mailed free. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Altt School Pratt Institute ~:. 


Opens Sept. 23d. 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Walter Scott Perry - - Director 


Portrait, Life, Composition, Illustration, Modeling, 
Oil and Water-color, Applied Design, inc'uding 
Wall Paper, Carpets, Rugs, Textiles, Stained Glass, 
Wood-carving, Leather-carving and Art Metal Work, 
including Chasing, Engraving, Architecture and 
Normal Training. 





Eric Pape School of At... 


Fourth Year—Sept. 30, 1901, to May 30, 1902. 
Head Instructor and Director, ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 
No examination for admission 
Drawing and Painting from life, separate classes for 
men and women. Portraiture, Still-life, Water-color, 
Pastel, Pyrogravure, Wood-carving, Composition. 
Illustration, with costume models, Pen, Wash, Gouache, 
Poster and Book-cover Designing, Decorative Design and 
Painting, and Flower Painting. 
Evening Life and Illustration Class for men. 
Scholarships, Medals and Prizes. 
For circulars and all information, address 


H. JARVIS PECK, Secretary 
Cor. Massachusetts Ave. and Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


ENDOWED FOR HIGHER EDUCATION IN ART 
Money Scholarships Year’s Tuition ®25.00 
FRANK DUVENECK ®#) # THOMAS 8S. NOBLE 
Vv. NOWOTTNY, L. H. MEAKIN, J. H. SHARP, for 
drawing, painting, composition, artistic anatomy, etc. 
C.J. BARNHORN for modeling. W.H. FRY f. r wood 
carving. ANNA RIIS for design and china painting. 
34TH YEAR: SEPT. 23, 1901, TO MAY 24, 1902, 
Write to A. T. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati 





Lida Zlarkson’s Hand Painted Studies 


To Rent for Copying. In Oil and Water Colors. 


Send a-cent stamp for an Illustrated Catalogue. 


Beautiful water colors, fine busts of Longfellow and 
Whittier, and some rare old pieces of antique furniture 
for sale. Address with stamp. 

Annie H. Quill, 430 Merrimac St., Newburyport, Mass, 


AIR BRUSH 


a 





the best Art Tool in use. Applies 
color by jet of air, enabling the 
artist to do better work and 
save time. No studio complete 
without it. Circulars free. 


: ADDRESS, 


ART Work. Air Brush Mfg. Co., 
64 


Nassau Street, Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 





Just returned from 
MRS. MARY A. NEAL Europe will open 
her Studio, September 23d, for classes in Water Colors 
and China Decoration. Special arrangement by the 
month. Water Color Sketches of Holland and Venice, 
and designs for China Decoration to rent and for sale. 
Studio “ The Broadway’’ Room 7, 1425 Broadway, New 
York, cor. 40th Street. 





MISS Ma. M. MASON MISS E,. MASON 
Classes in China Decoration and Water-Colors 


Inventor of the Original Covered Palette for China Painters. 
Overglaze Colors and Enamels. Roman Gold, etc. 


Studio: 48 E, 26th Street, New York 





3 Water-color Landscapes For Sale 3 
LESSONS IN WATER-COLORS 


Out-door work in the Spring and Fail. Summer class at the 
Shore or among the Mountains 


AGNES LEAVITT % 
Studio: 159a Tremont St., Boston, Mess. 





WOOD CARVING anp 
PYROGRAPHY 
(BURNT WOOD) 


School of Art 


Studio, 314 WEST 42nd STREET 








Full stock of materials in both branches. Latest designs, etc. Prompt 
attention given to mail orde.s. Articles sent designed or plain. 





PRACTICAL DRAWING 


Taught by Correspondence. 


We fit the student for work in 

Newspaper, Lithographing, Engraving 

and other establishments, or the Studio. The 

profession is highly profitable, and the demand for 

competent, educated artists practically unlimited. 

PRACTICAL Drawing taught by PRACTICAL methods. 
Write for further information. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Box 2801), Battle Creek, Mich. 








SCHOOL OF 


DRAWING 
“> PAINTING 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
INSTRUCTORS SCHOLARSHIPS 


E. C. Tarbell, Drawing Pai 2 ; : 
ge Fore’gn Scholar- 
P. W. Benson, | |, and ship fur Men dn} Women; 
Philip Hale, Painting. | Helen Hamblen Scholar- 
= L. oun Modeling. | ship; Ten Free Scholar- 
rs. Wm. Stone, : ships; Six Cash Prizes. 
Decorative Design. | For circulars and terms 
E.W.Emerson Anatomy. address 


A. K. Cross, . Perspective. Emily Danforth Norcross, 
26th Year ‘ Manager. 














School of Industrial Art of the 
Pennsylvania Museum x» 
Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia 


THOROUGH WORK UNDER TRAINED SPECIALISTS 
IN ALL BRANCHES OF 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
SPECIAL PROVISION FOR CLASSES IN 
Illustration, Architecture, Decorative Painting and 
Sculpture, and Practical Design for Textiles 

L. W. MILLER, Principal 





ESTABLISHED 1877 


The Osgood Art School 


Pupils can enter at any time 


EVERY OPPORTUNITY IS AFFORDED 
Pupils for rapid advancement. Visitors to the city 
whose time is limited to a few weeks, or even days, 
may add a number of thoroughly good lessons to 
what they already know. 


OSGOOD’S RELIABLE SPECIALTIES 
Osgood’s Standard Violet Absolutely ee in color. 


Price per vial, 4oc. 


Osgood’s Standard Pink The most beautiful pink ever 


, introduced. Nothing can 
excel it for roses. 


Price per vial, 40 cents 
Osgood Standard Jacque Rose 


effect can be produced with this color. 


The rich, dark 
. “* Jacque Rose” 
Price per vial, 75 cents. 


We carry a full line of GERMAN and FRENCH 
COLORS in powder ground extra fine, for painting 
and dusting. They fire with a high glaze and are 
uniform in color, quantity and quality, also ROYAL 
WORCESTER COLORS in vials. 


JUST OUT—NEW EDITION 


PREE—Forty-three-page illustrated Catalogue upon mention 
of THe Art AMATEUR, containing complete price list of all the 
Osgood Specialties and full directions for laying grounds with 
powder colors and directions for mixing relief paste for gold. 

Address Miss A. H. OSGOOD, Principal Osgood Art School, 

12 East 17th St., New York, Bet. Fifth Avenue and Union Square. 


JLLUSTRATING 


TAUGHT By 
CORRESPONDENCE <A, 


Newspaper Sketching, ‘Book and Magazine !llustrating’ 
Lettering, Designing, etc. Best methods. Prepares quickly for 
paying work. Student Murray, Nevada, writes: ‘* During 
first few weeks, I earned $61 making letter heads at night.” 
Graduate Scott, Toronto, writes: ‘‘ Am offered work from two 
different firms.” Personal Instruction. Adapted to all.|Old- 
est, largest, best. Students enthusiastic. Easy terms. Write 
postal to-day for full particulars. 31 Penna St. 


National School of Illustrating, Indianapolis, U.S.A. 

















A Handsome Present for an Artist Friend for Only $1.00 


What is handier than a Pountain Pen? The ‘“Keystone’’ is acknowledged to be the best on the market. 


Different from any other Fountain Pen. Can be kept in order by the user. 
If what we say is not so, return the pen, keep the pocket, and we return the money. Price, $1.00, including Safety Pencil Pocket. 


Gold Pen. 


Pocket 
for Pen 


it is, 


EVERY PEN UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED and fitted with genuine r4-karat 


B. J. SOPER & CO., Mfrs., 89 Fulton Street, New York 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE Art AMATEUR 
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Southern Railway’s Winter 
Service to Florida and 
the Resorts and 
Cities South 


The tourist season has opened and this winter 
every indication points to a greater flow of tourist 
travel to the favored resorts of the glorious sunny 
South. The Southern Railway with its customary 
foresight, with all appliances and means, is pre- 
pared to carry its patrons to them ina — beyond 
any ordinary conception of luxury. Below are 

iven the departures of tts luxurious trains from 
ew York: 


—NEW YORK AND FLORIDA LIM- 

12.40 Noonfrep fons: Augustine and Port 

Tampa—Pullman a ig Room 

y Compartment Sleepin ars, Li- 

brary, Observation and Dining Cars, New York to St. 

Augustine. Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, New 

York to Aiken and Augusta. Connection at Jacksonville 
(parlor car) for Port Tampa. 


3 25 P —N. Y.& FLA. EXPRESS. St. Augus- 
° e tine, Palm Beach, Miami and Port 
Daily Tampa. Pullman Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars, New York to Columbia, Savannah, Jackson- 
Sleeping Cars Jackson- 

ville to Palm Beach and affording connection at 
Charlotte for principal way stations between Charlotte 
and Atlanta. Special Sleeping Car Washington to San 
Francisco, Mondays, Wednesdaysand Fridays. Dining Car 
Service. Steamship connections for Key West and Havana. 


3 25 P M —WASHINGTON AND CHATTA- 
a ° * NOOGA LIMITED, VIA LYNCH- 

Daily BURG AND BRISTOL. Pullman 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, New York to Roanoke, 
Knoxville, Chattanooga, New Orleans and Memphis. 
Dining Car service. 


4 25 P M —WASHINGTON AND SOUTH- 

» ° * WESTERN LIMITED. Pullman 

omy Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, New 

York to Atlanta, Macon, New Orleans, Birmingham, Mem- 

pf Asheville, Knoxville, Chattanooga and Nashville. 

ining Car service. Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays 
Sunset Limited connection. 


H —FAST MAIL. Pullman, Jackson- 

12.10 Night ville, Port Tampa and Minder Buf- 
Dail fet Sleeping Cars, New York to 

Atlanta, New Orleans, Savannah, Jacksonville. Steamship 


connections for Nassau, Key West and Havana. Dining 
Car service. 


ville, Port Tampa, and aT Shien, 
m 


For further information regarding rates, route, 
t4eeping-car reservation, call on or address New 
York offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway. Alex. S. 
Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agt., 1185 Broadway, 
cor. 28th Street. 


TRANE S. GANNON 8. H. HARDWICK 
34 Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. © General Passenger Agt. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





LEHIGH VALLEY 
RAILROAD 


Solid vestibule trains 
between 


New York, 
Philadelphia and 
Chicago 

Via Niagara Falls. 


Equipment of the most 
modern construction. Trains 
are composed of wide vesti- 
buled day coaches, parlor 
and —— cars. Dining 
cars with a la carte service. 
Double track. Stone bal- 
last. The entire line is 
equipped with automatic 
electric block signals. 
Through tickets permit 
Stop Over 
at Niagara Falls. 
For illustrated descriptive matter, 
write CHas. S. LEE, General 


Passenger Agent, New York, en- 
closing stamp. 





BEAUTIFUL CUIDE 


To 
PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 


Containing Best Map of Grounds Ever 
Made. Is published by the 


Send 4 cents in stamps to T. W. Lee, 
26 Exchange Place, New York City. 





Che w= ew 2 
Art Amateur « 
Bureau of = « = 
At Criticism « 
and Information 


SCALE OF CHARGES : 


$3.00 
1,00 


Price for criticism of single drawings, - - 
For each additional one in the same lot, - 
Price for criticism of single painting (either 

eil or watercolors), - - - - - - - 
Each additional painting in the same lot, - 


No more than six paintings are to be sent at 


4.00 
1,00 


one time. 

All risks must be assumed and all transporta- 
tion charges must be paid by the senders. 

Drawings and unmounted paintings may be 
sent by mail, rolled on a cylinder. 

All fees must be patd in advance. 

More complete details as to the fees for opinions 
regarding old and modern paintings and other 
objects of art will be given upon application to 
the editor of The Art Amateur. 

In writing, a stamp should be enclosed. 


tH SH 


THE ART AMATEUR 
23 Union Square, New York 





THE 


ST. PAUL ROAD 


(Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 





ELECTRIC-LIGHTED 
TRAINS 


DAILY BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 
DES MOINES 
SIOUX CITY 
OMAHA 

















All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets via 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


F, A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





wy 


HOURS SAVED 
ST. LOUIS and TEXAS, 


BY TAKING No, §] ON THE... 











[RON 





























To Austin, San Aintonfo and 
other points in Texas. 


H. C, TOWNSEND, Gen’! Pass’r and Tit, Agent, $1, Lows, Mle. 
Wm. E. Hoyt, Gen’! East. Pass. Agt., 391 Broadway, N. Y. 








An Art Education for $4.00! ! ! 


DO. YOU realize’ that (by subscribing to Twa Ant AmaTzur for 
the smal! sumtof $4.00 a year), by the outlay of about one cent 
aday, you can learn to become a cal artist? That you can 
study any of the following arts:—Drawme, Paintinc, Scur- 
Turn, Woop-CarvinG, Etcainc, Prrocraruy, Metar Worx, 
InTKRIOR Decoration, Murat Parntinc, Curna Parrtina, 
Tapestry PaInTINnG, and Emsrorpery, and that The Co 2 
dence Department of Tux Art AmaTEovr is epen to all su 
to ask for any additional information upon any topic of art. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention Taz Art AMATEUR 





M. KNOEDLER & CO. =**# 

e e 

(Successors to GOUPIL & CO.) 
Respectfully invite attention to their Galleries containing selected 
Of the ye DUTCH and ENGLISH SCHOOLS, 
| OIL PAINTING and from the e easels of eminent foreign artists as 
L on S S ilks. well as the ment noted American Painters. 
Oo 
y WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 


VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 


White Silks and Satin S A SPECIAL STUDY MADE OF ARTISTIC AND APPROPRIATE FRAMING 


_— for 355 FIFTH AVENUE sins. NEW YORK 
Wedding Gowns. PARIS OFFICF, 2 am GLUCK 


Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Damas Matelassé, Damas Tactée, Broderie Reps, Pekin Reps. 





RECENT IMPORTATIONS OF FINE SILK 
Crépes. RUGS, RARE VELVETS, BROCADES AND 

Crépe Lumineux, Crépe Damas Tinsel. MATERIALS FOR DECORATIVE USES 
Velvets. NOW ON EXHIBITION. 


Sdcoadway PA oth Dtreet, NU, DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN, 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, N. E. Cor. 3ist STREET. 
10 RUE ROSSINI, PARIS. 








“This publication has in fact no equal.”"—Chrzstzan Work, New York. 


THE PLANT SYSTEM 


Sette way THE LIVING. AGE 


FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844 


CRE the Semi-Tropics A Weekly Magazine of 
eS 3 by Unexcelled FOREIGN Giving yearly 3300 Double-Column Octavo 


Train Service PERIODICAL Pages of Matter ( Making Four Large 


Volumes), Unequaled in Quality and 


LITERATURE Quantity. 











Fast trains, composed exclu- 


sively of Pullman’ s finest Drawing- THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE 


room, Sleeping, Dining, Librar . . a 
and Observation Cars, from prin. Contribute to make this periodical 


cipal Eastern and Western Points a in Scope, Character, 


oe 2 wo eee Completeness, Comprehensiveness 


APPEALS 
To Every Reader of Intelligence and Literary Taste 


PLANT SYSTEM Every intelligent reader will find in 


OF RAILWAYS THE LIVING AGE 


Food to Nourish, Stimulate, and Inspire Thought 


Connection at Port Tampa with fast United States Mail Steam- The ablest and brightest men and women of the world have read and commended it during 


more taan half a century 
a Lay Se Tee GY CHE TCLS, Sing at Hey Published weekly at $6.00 a year, postpaid. Single numbers, 15 cents each. 


Address THE LivinG AGE Company, P. O. Box 5206, Boston 











Send for Rates, Schedules. etc., to 


J. J. FARNSWORTH The Living Age for the Summer 


Eastern Passenger Agent 
290 Broadway 
B. W. WRENN New York SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


Passenger Traffic Manager SIXTEEN WEEKS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Savannah, Ga. 











Asa special inducement to any who may desire to make a trial subscription we will send the 
magazine for sixteen weeks, beginning at any desired date, for one dollar. 











ANTIQUES. MARSCHING’S 


A large collection of special articles 


for Home Decoration and ‘tree’ FAMO US ROMAN GOLD 


ing. Orders also executed 


Costs more than other brands, because it is 
SYPHER & CO., 
ineugemnted, Pure and Reliable. —!£ 


Now occupying the ‘ etree 
ieee -” em Ave. a st) DON’T SPOIL YOUR WORK WITH CHEAP, INFERIOR GOLD. 
New York ALWAYS ASK FOR MARSCHING’S GOLD. 

















